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The Student Statesman, 


THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. 


T is not strange that the conduct of the American Ambas- 
sador in this country should excite the warmest censure. 
Upon his own showing, Mr. Adams has been guilty of the 
cravest indiscretion ; even if he has not, as was first sup- 
posed, committed the serious impertinence of issuing trading | 
licences to British ships. The violent and reckless seizures | 
of British ships trading in the vicinity of the Gulf of | 
Mexico are aggravated very considerably by the fact that 
the American Minister here ventures to assist American 
ships to draw a profit from the outrages committed on the 
British flag. His line of conduct puts q very grave com- 
plexion on the acts of the blockading squadron ; containing, 
as it does, a tacit avowal that no mere honesty of purpose— 
nothing, indeed, but a pass from Mr, Adams—will protect 
an outward-bound ship from wanton seizure. If the 
Minister of the North thinks it right that integrity should 
be protected by a permit against Federal men-of-war, he | 
virtually acknowledges that Federal men of-war are in- | 
structed to pounce upon the offenders or the inno- 
cent indiscriminately. In the second place, Mr. Adams 
has chosen to make himself privy to an act of dis- 
tinct hostility to France. The destination of the ship 
he charters is not, as was the case with the Adela 
and the Dolphin, a neutral port. It is bound for 
Mexico—a belligerent country ; a ship bound for Mexico 
with contraband of war, in the eyes of all international 
law, engages in warfare against the French Emperor. 
Mr. Adams has covered reams of paper to prove the 
iniquity of England whenever it appears to him that some 
Englishman in private life is stepping near the frontier of 
what is illegitimate. Here is an ambassador who has over- 
stepped the absolute limits of neutrality,—not a private 
merchant, who may be pardoned for a selfish endeavour to 
evade them. Out of his own mouth he stands trebly con-,| 
demned. He has mixed himself up with belligerent pro- | 
ceedings while resident here in the capacity of a minister of 
peace. An ambassador who is so foolish as to act thus | 
violates the most sacred obligations. Sent here to represent 
a foreign power, he converts his embassy by such mal- 
practices into a focus of intrigue against a friendly sove- 
reign. England and France are both justified in exhibiting 
real displeasure at this departure from the comity of 
nations and from ambassadorial etiquette. 





The gravest anxiety may well indeed prevail this week as | 
to our relations with America. The Adela, which was actually | 
seized within British waters, has been condemned, since | 
then, by an American Prize Court ; and we now have the 
news of the capture of the Dolphin, a vessel pursuing—as 
her owner affirms—a peaceable and legitimate voyage from 
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Liverpool to Nassau. Sensible persons will make every 
allowance for the vexation which ships of all countries 
cause to the North by breaking the blockade. It is one of 
those annoyances which naval belligerents always have to 
endure. Nor is it at all improbable that Nassau has become 
a half-way house for which English vessels steer which are 
meditating a run into some Southern port. For contra- 
band adventures of this kind we have no sympathy; they 
are a violation of that neutrality which England wishes to 
preserve ; they imperil, for the sake of the selfish ends of 
their promoters, the peace of the world, and they are clearly 
opposed to the spirit and letter of international law. But 


_ Nassau is not to be put out of the circle of British traffic 


because some of the vessels that make for Nassau have ulterior 
and illegal views. The same observation applies to our trade 
with Matamoras, a port upon the Texas frontier, which trade 
is virtually obstructed by the practices of the American 


| blockading captains. it is clear and manifest that, if an 


English ship professedly bound for a neutral is in reality 
destined for a blockaded port, she may lawfully be seized on 
the high seas. It is also to be admitted, that English ships 
may not carry contraband of war to any Southern port at 
all, whether blockaded or not. The cases of the Adela and 
the Dolphin came under neither head. The Adela was not 
captured on the high seas, but within two miles and a half 
of the shore—that is to say, within the territorial dominions 
of the British Crown. It is denied that the Dolphin was 
laden with anything approaching to contraband of war ; 
and it is positively asserted that her destination was a 
neutral harbour. Admiral Wilkes and his colleagues appear 


_ to labour under the strangest delusions as to the first rudi- 


ments of international law. To justify seizure of a British 
ship, one of two things must be shown: either the vessel 
must have started from her last port with the intention of 
breaking the blockade, or else she must be carrying contra- 
band of war, and carrying it to the belligerent territory. It 
will not do to prove that she is laden with powder, if her 
real destination is a neutral port. Between two neutral ports 
no commerce is contraband. <As Sir W. Scott said in the 
case of the Jemima, “‘ Goods going to a neutral port cannot 
come under the description of contraband of war, all goods 
going there being equally lawful.” If, then, the Dolphin 
was bond fide bound for Nassau, she was as clearly exempt 
from capture on account of contraband of war, as if she had 
been crossing the British Channel. 

We should be more inclined to believe that there were two 
sides to the question, and that the owners of these ships— 
with all their professions—might have given America cause 
of complaint, were it not for the inexplicable conduct of Mr. 
Adams. By offering his permits to Americans, he impliedly 
allows that British ships, whatever their real destination, 
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will have to submit to the an and indignity of 
seizure and a judicial trial, It may be said, that if imno- 
cent, they will be discharged by the Prize Court before 
which they are brought, and receive proper compensation. 
We can only say, that this is a very meagre satisfaction. In 
the first place, Prize Courts are not infallible, or even im- 
partial, if it be true that the Adela was taken in British 
waters, and that she has been condemned by the Prize Court 
at Key West. In the second place, English ships are not to 
be stopped, except bond fide and on reasonable grounds, and 
a wanton and insolent Federal officer is not to be at liberty 
to carry all our traders to trial, and to protect himself by the 
cavalier answer that, if they have done no harm, they need 
not fear the result. Trade is being seriously damaged by 
the uncertainty and insecurity which is the consequence of | 
these hasty and rash acts. Insurances at Lloyd’s rise. Honest 
merchants decline to venture on the seas with no security 
except the forbearance of Admiral Wilkes or the inviolable 
integrity of Mr. Justice Bragg. In isolated cases of acei- 
dental hardship, the duty of our Government might be to | 
refer complainants to the American law courts for redress. 
But if our Government see a random disposition on the part 
of American judges to condemn British ships right and left, 
or a determination on the part of American admirals to stop 
all trade indifferently, our Government must take the pro- | 
tection of her Majesty’s subjects into its own hands. It is, 
indeed, said that the Washington Ministry have issued a 
caution to its naval officers, drawn up and revised by the 
English Government. But the caution has been either pur- 
posely or virtually useless in the case of the Dolphin, unless, 
indeed, the owner of the Dolphin is stating an untruth ; nor 
does the conduct of Mr. Adams seem to show, that he 
believes in the effect of the caution so much as in his own 
permits. Nor does the recent intelligence of the temper of 
New York permit us to hope much from it. Nor does the 
Postmaster seem to believe in it, who wisely declines to 
allow a Post-office agent to accompany the Sea Queen, fearing 
still further to aggravate the evil effects of the misadventure 
which he certainly foresees. We sincerely trust that the 
statements made by the unfortunate victims may be untrue. 
We hope the Americans can justify these various captures. 
Nothing shall be done by us to fan a flame ; let us make all 
excuses for a people at fever-pitch of excitement ; and let 
us bear much for the sake of peace. But there are limits 
to English forbearance, and we cannot allow our vessels in 
time of peace to be driven pell-mell from the seas, or the 
blockading captains of the North to vent their disap- 
pointment and vexation by outrages upon the freedom of 
lawful English commeree. 


Yet we earnestly deprecate a rupture. War is a terrible 
and disastrous alternative. War with America would be a 
wretched necessity at best. What Englishman would not 
receive the news of the bombardment of New York as if 
it were a national disaster? It is true that the New York 








press, the case of the Alabama, and the demeanour of some | 


few individuals on both sides of the Atlantic, have | warlike stores. They are squandering the public money— 


fomented a spirit of hostility both here and there. But still | 
it is untrue to say that there is a universal anti-Northern sen- 
timent amongst us. The British Government has been con- 
sistently though coldly impartial. What infringements there 
have been of the Foreign Enlistment Act, have been as 
much to the advantage of New York as of Charleston. 
By persisting in their determination to insult this country, | 
the Federals will lose what sympathy they find here. They | 
have long since lost the respect that many were inclined | 
to bestow on their cause. Let them not deceive themselves | 
by any idea that an American war would be declined by | 
England if England is driven to it. These outrages are | 
strengthening the hands of the partisans of slavery and the | 
South ; and it may well be said that the North will be 
destroyed by the faults inherent in a popular and Democratic | 
constitution. 
‘ i 
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NATIONAL MADNESS? {)>~’ 
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NE of the lessons most clearly and mo’t’ repeatedly 
taught by history is, in how very short a time the 
origin, the object, and the costliness of a conflict are for- | 
gotten by the combatants engaged in it. The dust of the | 
combat obscures the field of action; the passions of the | 
belligerents blind or distort their vision ; and the hurry of | 
events renders anything like reflection or calculation well- 


nigh impossible. Men who saw clearly, and could reason | 


calmly, in January, become the wildest and most fanatical of 
partisans before July—they will listen to no warnings and 
will tolerate no cautions ; while those who, a few months ago, 
were mild and money-getting, who shrank from violence and 
stood aghast at extravagance and waste, are seen, as if by 
magic, to shed blood like gladiators and to squander treasure 
like spendthrifts. 

If it were not for such teachings, it would be harder even 
than it is for sober spectators like ourselves to behold with- 
out amazement the growing fury and almost insanity of the 
Northern Americans. By nature and habit they were—or at 
least they seemed to be—devoted to the pursuits of industry 
and peaceful commerce, full of enterprise, and lovers to 
excess of wealth and gain. They were proverbially said 
“to worship the almighty dollar.” They proclaimed and 
believed themselves to be beyond all other nations obedient 
to the law—slaves, almost, to the forms of their Constitution 
and the decisions of their Courts; and in the main the idea 
was well founded, though no doubt they every now and 
then took upon themselves to supplement the law when it 
was inadequate, to hasten it when it was slow, and to super- 
sede it when it put inconvenient impediments in their way. 
They boasted, too, that they were incomparably the freest 
nation in the world—the one free nation, in fact ; that no 
ruler or monarch dared to trample upon their individual 


_ liberties ; that their governors and legislators were nothing 


but their hired servants, appointed to do their pleasure and 


| to obey the law like themselves. Finally, they held it to be 


the foundation of their whole civil polity—the great prac- 
tical principle which distinguished them from and placed 
them far above all the down-trodden people of the Old 
World, that in America every man had a right to choose 


| the government under which he desired to live, to change it 
_as he wished, to upset it when it no longer pleased the 


majority of the citizens. They wound up the prean—not, 
alas! of thanksgiving, but of self-glory—by exulting in the 
fact that they kept up scarcely any army, that they paid 
scarcely any taxes, that they had accumulated scarcely any 
public debt—or at least that, if they had, they did not 
always liquidate it. 

Look at them now. There is not one of these national 
points of self-applause and self-congratulation which they 
have not practically repudiated, falsified, and reversed,— 
nay, which they do not boast of having reversed in the most 
flagrant and unequalled manner. They appear not only to 


| be fast becoming the precise opposite of what they were, 


and of maintaining the precise opposite of all their former 
doctrines, but to be proud of doing so. They still love 
money, no doubt, and still make it ; but it is the jobbers 
and contractors and pro-consular generals who grow rich. 
Their industry and commerce are turned exclusively 
into the channels which minister to war. Their farmers 
are busy feeding their soldiers. Their manufacturers are 
busy clothing the army. Their ships are busy bringing 
rifles and ammunition and implements of destruction and 


and in a democracy the public money is’ their own—with a 
reckless profusion, a wasteful, mad extravagance, to which 
there really is no parallel in history. They are devastating 
rich prairies and flooding vast districts, where they formerly 
cleared the forest and reclaimed the wilderness. As to law and 
constitution, both have been ruthlessly trampled under foot. 
Members of independent State assemblies have been arrested, 
the doors of legislatures closed, and the elections supervised 
and controlled, at the will and by the force of single military 
‘commanders. The Habeas Corpus Act has been repealed by 
that very Executive against whose oppressions it was enacted 
as a safeguard. Judges have been arrested for executing the 
indisputable law, and citizens imprisoned without the shadow 
of a process or a warrant. In no police-ridden land in 
Europe has individual liberty been more scandalously dis- 
regarded. Newspapers that ventured to oppose the ad- 
ministration or assail its members, or in any way run 
counter to the prejudice or passion of the hour, have been 
suppressed more summarily even than in France, or coerced 
into hypocrisy more peremptorily even than in Prussia. 


_ Dissentient orators have been sent to Fort Lafayette, and 


spies or talebearers have denounced private conversations 
and succeeded in consigning their victims to a dungeon. 
And what is worse, not only have these things been done, 
but they have been defended and encouraged, and are per- 
sisted in, and are not punished. 

The men, too, the Secretaries of State and their subordi- 
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nates, who have been suffered thus to violate established 
law, and to ignore all civil rights, are the ministers appointed 
and maintained by that Government which is the creature 
of universal suffrage, so that the whole people shares in the 
guilt of these lawless and oppressive deeds. The army con- 
sists of volunteers ; but thousands of these volunteers—who 
are citizens, remember—being sick of the war, sick of their 
trade, sick of their imbecile and ignorant commanders— 
have abandoned their colours, and gone home in disgust. 
Detachments of troops are pursuing them to bring them 
back by force, and mayors and magistrates are roughly 
~ handled by the military when they attempt to keep these 
pursuing parties within the limits of the law. The number 
of these deserters is said by some to be 130,000, by some 
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\\to be 150 ,000—clearly indicating how wide- spread must be | 


the disaffection which-is forbidden to give utterance to its 
feelings. This army, too—the army of a nation that used 
to rejoice in having no standing army at all—is in nominal 
numbers larger even than the enormous host which the first 
Napoleon led to the Russian war in 1812. The debt, accu- 
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mulated in order to support them, has risen to £200,000,000 | 


» in two years, yet their pay is frightfully in arrears, and | 


their medical attendance disgracefully negligent and inade- 
quate. Conscription, moreover, in this freest of free coun- 
tries, has been twice decreed by the Legislature, but as yet 
not put into operation ; while taxes without end have been 
voted, but none, 80 j ar as we can learn, have yet been 
levied, 07 
% = =And for ape. is ‘fl ‘this ? For what have established 
~NJaws been set at naught, solemn tribunals reduced to insig- 
nificance and degradation, citizens imprisoned, citizens forced 
to serve in the ranks, the industry of generations mortgaged, 


that can never be atoned for, infamy incurred that can never 
‘ be wiped out? Strange enough ! all this has been done and 
borne in order to deny and prevent the exercise of that very 
indefeasible right which the Republican faith of America 
proclaims as lying at the base of their whole polity—the 
right of men to say with whom they will combine in citizen- 


| &* ship, and how and by whom they will be governed. All 


a 


“Sthis is done and suffered in order to prev ent eight millions 
of men, citizens of at least ten independent and © sov ereign” 
States, from refusing any longer to form part of a Federation 
with which they have no sympathy, or to be ruled by men 
, whom they abhor ; to put force upon the political will and 
a ites action of native Ameri icans ; to exercise, in a word, the 

same coercion that Austria exercises over Venetia, and 

/ Russia over Poland. }. Yet the Federalists—utterly forgetting 


¥ 


3 alike their own origin and their own principles—ignoring,’ 


” 


™ & Southern States which have seceded as “rebels ;” using the 
> yayery language, sinking back upon the very ideas, of those 


4 * Old World tyrants whom they have so long abused and 


™ 





despised, and in whose creed and vocabulary 
| © thewrs—those words and those ideas have a real and con- 
‘ © sistent meaning. Is it not passing strange, and as sad as 
strange, to see a whole people who used to be shrewd and 
keen-sighted enough, thus striving to bind fetters on their 
. + fellow-citizens and to exterminate those who decline to wear 
~~ © them, and yet really fancying in their hearts that they are 
fighting in the cause of freedom and justice, that they are 
’ acting righteously, and that God will bless their arms ! 
What is this but a fit of national madness, which is now 

spreading and heightening at a frightful rate ? 

, sy ‘ 
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THE NEW WAR MINISTER. 


T is certainly not to the credit of the party which 
acknowledges Lord Palmerston as its chief, that no 

one could be found in the House of Commons fit to assume 
the place of the late Sir Cornewall Lewis. 
Minister is notorious for his aristocratic predilections ; 
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opportunity of prrerre his views to. the assembly which 
is called upon to sanction his measures. And unless some 
Commoners can be found of sufficient rank and intelligence 
to fill the highest offices in the State, it may become neces- 
sary to invent some means by which the members of the 
House of Lords may be allowed to take their seats on the 
Treasury Bench, in order that they may explain the esti- 
mates, and defend the policy of the higher departments of 
government which may be called in question. It must 
be remembered that the army and navy absorb some 
£30,000,000 of the annual revenue. The House of Com- 
mons is alone responsible for this enormous estimate. It is 
therefore not unreasonable to insist that the Ministers upon 
whose responsibility they are voted, should be in a position 
to explain the grounds upon which the public are called 
upon to contribute so largely. 


lt is no doubt true that during the reign of the late 
lamented Minister, Lord De Grey did all the work. It is 
tolerably notorious that Sir Cornewall Lewis took little 
interest in the department over which he presided ; its 
duties were not congenial to him, and he was, therefore, 
content to leave them to be discharged by his subordinates. 
Notwithstanding this, however, it seems to be admitted that 
the late War Minister efficiently performed the functions 
attached to his office ; and therefore the conclusion would 
appear to follow inevitably that a single Minister is quite 


_ competent to discharge the duties of the War Office with- 


out the aid of an Under-Secretary. If Lord De Grey, as 
Under-Secretary, could conduct the affairs of the War 
Department without the active co-operation of so able a 


| man as Sir Cornewall Lewis, it is difficult to understand the 


debts contracted that will never be paid, crimes committed | 


_ are dangerous ; 


public advantage of encumbering the department with an 
Under-Secretary. If, on the other hand, Lord De Grey has 
of late been over-worked, and some of the duties of the 
War Office have been neglected, it is equally difficult to 
understand how the Minister’. hands will be strengthened 
by those of the Marquis of Hartington. The rapid promo- 
tion of this young and ardent nobleman is one of the mys- 
teries of the day. The world acknowledges the justice of 
putting the young engineer officer who saves a fortress, or an 
orator who defends a Minister with brilliant effect in Par- 
liament, over the heads of others. But what has Lord 
Hartington done to justify his advancement! He cannot 
be said to be unknown in Parliament, for he brought for- 
ward the motion which was the occasion of bringing in the 
present Ministry ; but since that period he has taken little 
part in public business. However, wealth, rank, and leisure 
and possibly the most useful purpose to 


; J . _which such offices as Junior Lordships of the Admiralty 
} "8s completely as if they were Spaniards or Egyptians, the | 


© 3 fundamental doctrine of Republicanism—speak of those | 


and Under-Secretaryships can be applied, is to furnish some 
employment for gay young noblemen of tolerable ability. 


There is probably no public office which is more difficult 
to fill than that of War Minister. He enjoys (as it were) a 


_ divided supremacy with the Commander-in-Chief. That officer 


' man willingly abandons power ; 


occupies so high a position, and his power of thwarting any 
measures of reform are so great, that it requires a Minister of 
no ordinary resolution to carry his plans into effect. It is well 
known that Lord Herbert was compelled to abandon some of 
his most cherished schemes by the opposition made to them at 
the Horse Guards ; and it is equally notorious that the late 
Minister made no attempt to control that department. No 
nor is it probable that the 
Duke of Cambridge will be any exception to the ordinary 
rule. It remains to be seen whether Lord De Grey will 
sueceed better than his predecessors in asserting his 
theoretical supremacy. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
War Minister in accomplishing this task has peculiar difli- 

culties. Hitherto the British army has been considered a 
Royal army, under the direct command of the Crown. To 


_ this theory both the Court and the officers in the army cling 


The Prime | 
but | 


seeing that the Foreign Secretary, the First Lord of the | 


Admiralty, and the President of the Council, are all mem- 


bers of the House of Lords, it is difficult to believe that | 


Lord Palmerston can have had any other reason for placing 
Lord De Grey at the head of the War Department, except 
that in his opinion no man could be found in the House of 
Commons capable of filling that office. Even in despotic 
countries, where it is thought expedient to. establish the 
forms of constitutional government, it seems to be considered | 


with désperate tenacity. It is no doubt true that of late 
years, whenever any question has oecurred as to mismanage- 
ment, or when the propriety of an appomtment has been 
called in question, the War Minister has loudly proclaimed 
his responsibility. Both Lord Panmure and Lord Herbert 
repeatedly declared before committees and in their places in 
Parliament, that all appointments were submitted to them, 
and that they had an absolute discretion to sanction or dis- 
allow them. But hitherto this responsibility has been more 
theoretical than practical. The Commander-in-Chief has had 
his own way. He has not only fixed the number of men in 


the army, but he has kept the patronage in his own hands. 


essential that the responsible Minister should have the | | Officers who desire to obtain places on the staff must look 
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to the Commander-in-Chief, not to the War Minister. 
The War Minister may draw up what regulations he 
pleases, but those regulations are left to be carried into 
effect by the officers of the Horse Guards. Impose 
whatever system of examination you please — esta- 
blish any number of military colleges—fix any number of 
years for service on the staff—all is useless unless those who 
really administer the system honestly desire to give it a fair 
trial. It is not to be denied that there is a general impres- 
sion throughout the army that officers, however zealous and 
however intelligent, arenot promoted tothe more lucrative and 
important posts in the army unless they can bring a certain 
amount of influence to bear at head-quarters. It is con- 
stantly asserted that favoured officers are allowed to retain 


their staff appointments beyond the prescribed five years, | 
| Sidney on last Tuesday evening threatened the House of 


and that the promise to employ none upon the staff who 
have not passed through the Staff College is systematically 
ignored. But besides this, it is confidently asserted that 


some of our military establishments, and particularly Sand- | 


hurst, are in a most disgraceful condition—that young 
cadets are not only in a state of the grossest insubordina- 
tion, but that this scandalous conduct has become notorious 
in the neighbourhood. It is the obvious duty of the new 
War Minister to investigate these charges—especially those 


which affect Sandhurst—with the utmost promptitude, and | 
to take such steps as will not only put an end to grave | 


scandals, but restore that confidence in official promises 
which has been so seriously damaged. 

Lord De Grey has the advantages of youth and energy ; 
and he has hitherto enjoyed the reputation of being a 
Reformer or something more. The office which he has 
just reached will test the continued sincerity of his con- 
victions and the strength of his will. If he can succeed in 
giving practical effect to the numerous suggestions which 
have been made for the improvement of the army, for 


securing a fair share of patronage to deserving officers, and | 


for opening the military service to a larger number of the 
middle classes with moderate fortunes, he will deserve the 
gratitude of his countrymen. But he must always remem- 
ber that these results he never can achieve without exer- 
cising a vigorous control over the Horse Guards. 





THE CITY POLICE. 
\ HEN the cuttle-fish is pursued and hard pressed, 


it is said to resort to a peculiar mode of defence. 
Darkening the surrounding water with mud, it thus conceals 
its whereabouts, and escapes by literally throwing dirt in 
the eyes of its antagonist. The Corporation of London have 
profited by the hint. The question at issue in the proposed 
amalgamation of the City and Metropolitan police is one of 
the simplest imaginable. But the clearest and closest reasoner 
might well lose sight of it amidst the mass of extraneous 
topics which have been adroitly introduced into the dis- 
cussion. At first sight, we seem to have before us nothing 
more important than a practical inquiry as to the desirable- 
ness of permitting one twentieth part of the metropolis to 
isolate itself from the rest in all that relates to the preser- 
vation of the peace or the detection of crime. But according 
to a certain paper of “ Reasons,” which bears in more respects 
than one the stamp of civic authorship and authority, “no 
more momentous subject for the liberties of England has 
been before the House of Commons since the days when 
Charles I. in person demanded of them the four members 
whom he sought to arrest, and who found refuge and pro- 
tection in the free city of London.” There is a slight slip 
here as to the number of the members, but we may well 
forgive this to a writer who was no doubt overwhelmed by 
the conviction that he was standing in the last gap, and 
defending the freedom of England against the attacks on 
Sir George Grey. The best informed amongst us might 
have made a worse mistake, had he been haunted by a 
vision of Liberty chased from the rest of the country and 
persecuted by Sir R. Mayne, flying to the City, there “to 
find a home, as she has done in ages past,” behind the im- 
pregnable rampart of Captain Hodgson’s 608 policemen. 
We cannot help thinking, indeed, that scanty justice has 
been done to these gallant men by the official scribe. Wh y 
did he not call them at once “the Palladium of the C 
stitution?” This reticence—shall we say 
worthy of one who sees that their destruction as a separate 
body implies the absorption of every local police force into a 
Government department, and gallantly meets such a project 


on- 
timidity—is un- 





| 








by the defiant challenge, “Is the country prepared for 
this? Will they like to give any government the power 
of controlling the liberties of England?” If any one 
thinks that this apprehension is rather chimerical, let 
him remember that Louis Napoleon effected the coup 
d'état “because he had the control of the police, and pre- 
vented the nation’s representatives meeting ;” and before he 
seeks refuge from his alarm in insular pride, and a few 
common-sense considerations, he had better answer the 
solemn and oracular question, “Is human nature so differ- 
ent in England that there should be any assurance of its not 
happening with us if there were the power?” Were there 
any doubt that this nonsense fairly represents the reasoning 
of those on whose behalf it is put forth, it would be removed 
by the speeches in which the Lord Mayor and Mr. Alderman 


Commons with the danger of giving the Home Secretary 
the command over a “vast standing army of policemen.” 
The House of Commons could hardly overlook the patent 
fact that this “standing army” has been already in exist- 
ence for some years, and that an addition of a few hundred 
rank and file could not perceptibly augment its terrors, 


| . . 
for worthy aldermen and common councillors see in truth 


through an atmosphere of unreality. They have brooded 
over the mythical glories of their municipal history until 
they have swelled in their own estimation, from the respect- 
able tradesmen that they are, to the dimensions of a new and 
heroic race of Gogs and Magogs. They neither comprehend 
the difference between the England of to-day and the 


| England of the past, nor the difference between the London 
| Corporation as it flourished under Charles I. and the same 


body as it exists under Queen Victoria. Since the period 


_ to which we are invited to carry back our thoughts, the 


constitution has acquired several new guarantees, on which 
most of us rely with implicit confidence. If it were seriously 
in danger, it would derive about as much protection from 


| shutting the gates at Temple Bar, as from anything which 
_ could be done by a Lord Mayor and his handful of police. 


| There was, no doubt, a time when the Corporation was the 
_ City and the City was the metropolis ; and it was then only 
| natural that the civic council and their chief should take a 
| somewhat swelling tone, and repel with imperious gesture 
all foreign interference within their sacred precincts. But 
| everyone knows that the City is now only a fraction of the 


metropolis, while the Corporation is only what remains of 





| the city after those who confer importance upon it have been 


deducted. The Committee of 1838, which included Sir R. 


| Peel amongst its members, observes in its report, that 
| ancient privileges, which were granted by charter for the 
| benefit of the whole metropolis, “ are now limited to what 
| under altered circumstances is only a portion ;” and they 


naturally infer that these musty parchments, whose object is 
thus defeated, ought not to stand in the way of any improve- 
ments which will be beneficial to London generally. 


We may get rid, therefore, at once, of all the historical 
and antiquarian haze in which it is sought to envelope the 
present question. But before we can approach the gist of 
the matter, the great “centralization” bugbear lies in our 
path. Now, for a proper and useful jealousy of centraliza- 
tion we have every respect ; but this, like everything else, 
may be overdone. We cannot see how the great principle 
of self-government is strengthened, or how anybody’s liberties 
are secured, by a minute fraction being cut out from the 
heart of the metropolitan district, and erected into a separate 
police jurisdiction. So far as police is concerned, the application 
of the principle in London is practically abandoned. The 
liverymen and freemen of the City will preserve intact all 
their present privileges of managing the rest of their affairs 
—including a pretty sharp supervision of the Continental 
powers—although they may be deprived of the empty boast 
of commanding a corps of constabulary. For all political 
purposes, the metropolis is already in the hands of the 
Government, which nowadays means in those of the House 
of Commons. There, for our own part, we think it may 
safely be left. If a centralized system of police be mis- 
chievous or dangerous, the mischief is done and the danger 
is incurred. All the. Corporation can do is to continue 
withholding from us the counterbalancing advantages which 
such an arrangement offers. But then it is said that if the 
City is deprived of the control over its peace officers, this 
will form a precedent for a similar treatment of other muni- 
cipalities. Perhaps it might, in respect to any borough 
similarly situated, It is, however, notoriously impossible to 
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find one which resembles it, in forming an undistinguishable 
part of a larger and surrounding town area. Still less is 
there any other town which is in the centre of one whose 
police is under the command of a Government officer. The 
state of things in the metropolis is so exceptional, that it can 
never form a precedent. It does seem to us, therefore, that the 
town councils which are lending themselves to the organized 
agitation which is being got up throughout the country, are 
meddling with a matter which in nowise concerns them, 
and either feel or feign an alarm which is utterly ground- 
less. Their conduct is, indeed, only explainable by the 
morbid tendency of the average municipal mind to find 
pleasure in petitioning and memorializing—in vindication of 
everything in general, and in_ glorification of itself in 
particular. 


The practical question that is left really seems to us a 
very simple one. Common sense points out that when a 
small district forms 
tinguishable part of a large one, one police force must operate 
over the whole area with greater unity and efficiency than 
two. It is no doubt possible to make two such bodies work 
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as we have said—a perfectly undis- | 


in harmony, and perhaps, under ordinary circumstances, | 


without any serious inconvenience, so long as their respective 
heads are on good terms. But it is rather a serious matter 
that this should depend upon the personal relations of inde- 
pendent officials. 
unable to keep a reserve adequate to meet any extraordinary 
pressure, such as attended the entry of the Princess of Wales. 
In introducing the Amalgamation Bill on Tuesday evening, 
Sir G. Grey wisely declined to renew the controversy as to 
the character of the arrangements made by the Lord Mayor 
and Captain Hodgson on that occasion. We are quite 
disposed to follow his example ; only, however, remarking 
that the more completely do the City authorities exonerate 
themselves from blame, the more strongly do the occurrences 
of that day and of the following Tuesday tell in favour of the 
Ministerial measure. That on both the police were over- 
powered by the masses, is incontestable. If this was 
inevitable (and no doubt it was), under a system which left 
rather more than 400 men to deal with such enormous diffi- 
culties, the natural inference would be destructive of the 
system. ‘The Home Secretary had no difficulty in showing 
that the separation of the Metropolitan and City police had 
been condemned by every Commission or Committee which 
had considered the matter. But there was one autho- 
rity of some weight which he might have adduced, but 
did not, in favour of his scheme. We allude to the late 
Commissioner of the City Police, Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey. 
When that gentleman was examined before the Commis- 
sioners of 1853 he was, of course, disposed to make the 
best case he could for the force under his command. He 
said, what no one disputes, that the everyday duties of the 
police are by them efficiently performed. He contended 
that it was necessary to have in the City some one of higher 
rank than a mere superintendent, to answer inquiries, receive 
complaints, and communicate with the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen. But he added, “if there were a Commissioner, 
or person of suitable power, always to be found in the City, 
and there were a recognition of the right of the City to be 
protected to the extent which experience tells us is the 
proper extent, I can see some advantages which would arise 
to the City [from the amalgamation of the two forces] which 
they do not at present possess and cannot now possess.” He 
then went on to say that as the City police was a very small 
body, and as every man had his allotted beat, “if his services 
are required elsewhere, he is diverted from his allotted duty, 
and to that extent the protection of the beat or section 
which may be assigned to him is enfeebled.” It not unfre- 
quently happened, he told the Commissioners, that seventy 
or eighty men were obliged to be detached for attendance at 
the Central Criminal Court, in charge of cases before the 
magistrates or, in those days, for extra duty in Smithfield 
on market-days. He concluded with the frank admission, 
“There can be no doubt that if it were one force, and a 
certain amount of extra strength were brought to supply 
the deficiency upon occasions like those of which I speak, 
the City to that extent would be benefited, because there 
would be uniformity of protection.” If the want of a 
reserve is thus felt under very ordinary circumstances, it is 
obvious that the City force must be in a condition of stand- 


ing incapacity to meet extraordinary pressure. We need 
not add a word of comment upon this evidence. It is, in 


fact, an admission of our whole case ; since there can be 


Moreover, the small district must be | 


t 





no difficulty in providing for the two points upon which 
Mr. Harvey insisted as the preliminary conditions of union. 
We are told, indeed, that the City not only requires on ordi- 
nary duty a larger number of men in proportion to its area 
than suffices for the rest of the metropolitan districts, but 
that it so ditfers from other parts of London, as to 
require a separate and different regular force for its pro- 
tection. But when that view was suggested to Mr. Harvey 
he promptly replied, “1 think there is nothing in it.” 
The Lord Mayor dwelt the other evening upon the peculiar 
excellence of the City detective force and the desirableness 
of keeping it distinct. Mr. Harvey, on the other hand, 
stated in the strongest manner his sense of the advantage 
which would accrue from having a detective force common 
to the whole metropolis. The late Commissioner evidently 
then did not share the opinion, that two forces acting 
separately in what is virtually but one city are as effective 
for the prevention and the detection of crime as they might 
be rendered under one head. Of course, if the citizens 
were alone interested in this matter, we should not have a 
word to say against their indulging their peculiar tastes. 
But the inhabitants of the metropolis generally suffer from 
the defects of a double system which facilitates the escape 
of criminals, and now and then interposes an insuperable 
difficulty in the way of protecting life and preserving the 
peace. At the same time we have no desire to impute 
insincerity to the Lord Mayor and aldermen, when they 
tell us that no improvement on the present state of things 
is either possible or desirable. One of the most distinguished 
of their predecessors—-Sir Peter Laurie—no doubt believed 
what he said, when he told the Committee of 1838 that the 
then existing régime of “old Charleys” was as near per- 
fection as might be; and that the establishment of the 
Metropolitan Police had in no wise tended to the diminution 
of crime. 








SIR C. WOOD AND THE BABOOS. 


VEN those of us to whom it may seem a surprising 
thing that a public meeting anywhere should display 
enthusiasm for Sir Charles Wood, must observe with satis- 
faction that one of our most valuable institutions is being 
naturalized in India. Recent Indian papers have brought- 
us an interesting report of a meeting of natives held at 
Caleutta, which had for its object nothing else but the 
glorification of the Indian Secretary, and the system of 
which he is the head. The proceedings, we may say, were 
exactly what those of a similar assemblage would have been 
in England. On the motion of Baboo Ghose, Rajah Rad- 
hakaut Bahadoor was called to the chair, resolutions were 
moved and seconded by a succession of Rajahs, Baboos, 
Cowars, and Moolvies, and the proceedings were wound up 
in orthodox fashion with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
The speeches, if we may judge by the reports, were, with 
one or perhaps two exceptions, remarkably good in point of 
style—compact, neat, and business-like—being in respect of 
these qualities decidedly above the home average. As to 
their substance, if mistakes were made, they were not nearly 
so great as are constantly made about us by nearer neigh- 
bours of ours ; and if there appears a disposition to make 
comparisons between the governing class of India and people 
at a distance, to the disparagement of the former, it is, 
perhaps, worth while to remember that we have known 
something of the same kind at home. If the unpronounceable,, 
though no doubt highly respectable, names of our distant: 
fellow-subjects have a painfully foreign look, and if, 
on the other hand, the criticisms made upon the 
civil service must be taken as showing that Indians regard 
our rule as a foreign yoke, it is well that the people of 
India should be acquiring the habit of speaking out their 
thoughts of us, and gratifying to find them, on the whole, 
doing justice to the disposition by which the British Govern- 
ment is actuated towards them. We could not, if we 
would, prevent an acute and intelligent people like the 
Hindoos from forming their own opinion of our acts ; and 
publicity and free discussion must be immensely useful to 
us by obviating discontent and hindering the growth of 
feelings which might endanger our supremacy. The Society 
under whose auspices this meeting was held, the British 
Indian Association, employs itself, to use the words of 
Rajah Radbakaut, “in keeping the native people informed of 
the general features of the Indian Government by vernacular 
translations of their proceedings, and inviting discussions 
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on questions connected with the welfare of the country.” 
It is obvious that the discussions on Indian affairs which 
take place in England are closely watched by them ; and 
English journalists would be more careful how they treated 
Indian questions, if they kept in mind that what they write 
is read and commented upon by a multitude of keen-witted 
but imperfectly informed critics, by whom loose statements 
and reckless charges are often received at much more than 
their real value. 

The first resolution adopted by the meeting states that 
Sir Charles Wood has deserved the gratitude of India 
“for the wise and beneficent policy which has distinguished 
his administration ;” because he has “steadily sought to 
govern it in consonance with justice and the true interests of 
its teeming millions.” The second, while affirming that 
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| objects, and if there were, it would have not the slightest 


“to a certain extent” India must be governed in India, | 
declares the control of the Home Government, as regards | 


questions of principle, advantageous, because the Home 
Government is “divested of local prejudices and influences,” 
and so enabled to act impartially. The address to Sir 
Charles Wood is simply an expansion of these resolutions, 
with the statement, which had been anticipated in the 
speeches, of particular benefits conferred by him upon India. 
Sir Charles Wood, it seems, has all the credit of the esta- 
blishment of local Councils, of the admission to them of non- 
official Europeans and natives, of natives being made eligible 
to the Bench of the High Court, and of their being put on a 
more nearly equal footing with Europeans in respect of the 
public service. The despatches upon the law of contracts, upon 
the question of waste lands, and upon that of the permanent 
settlement, are cited as illustrations of the beneficial influ- 
ence of the controlling power of the Home Government ; 
and it was obviously the vetoing of the Contracts Bill which 
provoked this demonstration of approval. The meeting did 
not stop short of full approbation of existing arrangements 


(as they understand them), for the government of India, | 


and Sir Charles Wood’s Council came in for a share of their 
admiration. They seem to have thought there must be all 
the difference in the world between a Minister in England 


assisted by old Indians, and an English Governor-General | 


assisted by civil servants, whose experience has not yet been 
carried over seas. , And, indeed, some of the speakers talked 
as if a statesman’s fitness to solve the most difficult and 
important of Indian problems must be exactly propor- 
tionate to his distance from the country, and probable 
ignorance of it. 

That Sir Charles Wood has done something of late to earn 
the thanks of the people of India, we are far from denying ; 
we will add that he has deserved the thanks of his own 
countrymen as well. And we do not care to insist upon 
the fact that the suggestion of various measures which his 
Indian admirers ascribe to him really emanated from Cal- 
cutta. The despatch decreeing the Permanent Settlement was 
creditable to the Indian Secretary as an economist and as a 
statesman, and had the merit of putting the drag upon the 
impetuosity of Lord Canning’s reforming ardour ; while, b 
his rejection of the Contracts Bill, Sir C. Wood undoubtedly 


saved India from a great trouble and England from a serious | 


danger. Were the controlling power of the Indian Office 
really exercised only on questions of principle, as assumed 
by its admirers at Caleutta, we should have even less to say 
upon their second resolution than upon their first ; but Sir 
Charles Wood and his Council are, unfortunately, addicted 
to vexatious and mischievous meddling with the details of 
Indian administration. 


All the speakers seem to have had a very exaggerated 
notion of the difficulties which Sir Charles Wood has had to 
overcome in carrying out his views of Indian policy. Baboo 
Romanauth Tagore, in proposing the first resolution, 
lamented that there was a party in England which desired 
to govern India for English objects; Baboo Kissory Chand 
Mittra denounced the nefarious projects of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, and held up Mr. Hugh Mason, of 
Ashton, a cotton manufacturer, to the scorn and indignation 
of all the East ; and Baboo Coomar Tagore held that “ it 
argued a high degree of moral courage in Sir Charles Wood 
to have risen above the clamours of his countrymen.” All 
this, with reference to the Contracts Bill, the vetoing 
of which, as everybody knows, required no degree of moral 
courage beyond that requisite for snubbing a subordinate, 
in which, throughout a long tenure of office, Sir Charles 
Wood has never been found wanting. There is no party 
in this country which would govern India for English 





| 


chance of success. Instead of “ sacrificing his popularity with 
his countrymen,” as one of Sir Charles Wood’s admirers 
supposes he has done by his rejection of that measure, it 
may be doubted whether any official act of his career has 
been so great a success as this. And the reason is, that the 
British people, like Sir Charles, desire that India should be 
governed for the good of its inhabitants, and that, with 
rather a bad name in the world for selfishness, we shrink, 
as no other people would do, from the notion of oppressing 
a dependent race for the sake of profit. 

The repeated mention of “ local prejudices and influences,” 
as prevailing amongst the governing class in India, and of 
the prevalence of “ greater breadth of views and liberality 
of principle as to the natives,” as existing in England, shows 
that the feelings with which the Civil Service is regarded in 
India are not particularly favourable. This was to be 
expected, and probably no exercise of wisdom and forbear- 
ance on the part of the governing class could materially 
alter the case. But it would be easy to show, that Baboo 
Kissory Chand Mittra is very far from accurate in telling his 
countrymen, that “most of the liberal institutions we 
possess, and the inestimable privileges we enjoy, have 
emanated from the British Legislature and the British 
Government.” What of truth there is in the statement, is 
in a great measure due merely to the reservation of large 
powers to the Home Government. A moment’s consider- 
ation will show how much more largely Governors-General 
have left their mark upon Indian history than Presidents 
and Secretaries of State. From the nature of the case this has 
been and must be so; the Home Government must, on the 
whole, be the controlling, the Indian Government, for good 
and for evil, the originating power ; the former a conserva- 
tive, the latter a progressive element. The Indian Govern- 
ment, however, seems to bear the blame of the Home 
Government’s mistakes as well as of its own ; and it is well 
that a Governor-General should be a scapegoat for the British 


_ nation, so that in times of discontent the latter should still 


! 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| be looked to with some feeling of kindliness, or at least of 


hope. The gratitude towards the Home Government now 
displayed does seem to be of the kind which anticipates 
future favours. 








THE STUDENT STATESMAN. 


Ir is now many years since a celebrated lawyer and statesman 
still living was reported to be dead. It was rumoured at the time 
that he had drawn up the account of his own death in order to see 
what the world thought of him. Nor was he disappointed. 
Instantly the daily journals were filled with elaborate criticisms on 
his life and character ; and although some of them were somewhat 
bitter, it must be admitted that upon the whole they must have 
afforded the subject of them considerable gratification. It is 
natural to exaggerate the merits of the dead and to deal tenderly 
with their defects. The statesman to whom we Allude had occupied 
so conspicuous a place, and had acquired his influence by such 
popular displays, that his reputation some few years after his 
career is closed is more likely to diminish than to grow in the eyes 
of posterity. If the statesman whose loss the country still 
deplores had followed the example of the nebhematNin question, 


| he would probably have found that he stood even higher in the 


opinion of his countrymen than he imagined. In truth, although 
Sir Cornewall Lewis occupied a prominent position amongst 
public men, few estimated him at his genuine value, for his 
time had not yet come, nor did any one anticipate that he was 
destined so soon to pass away from amongst us. Now that he is 
gone, there is but one opinion as to the irreparable loss which the 
country has sustained. There was, indeed, a general conviction 
that Sir Cornewall Lewis was the only man whose character, 
knowledge, and sagacity, would enable him to assume the lead 
of the great political party which now rules the destinies of the 
country ; but until the melancholy event occurred which deprived 
us of his services, his character was far from being thoroughly 
appreciated. It is well kuown that his colleagues, and those who 
were most intimate with the late Minister, entertained the highest 
opinion of his powers, and proved the sincerity of the opinion by 
constantly consulting him and deferring to his judgment. The 
House of Commons and the public generally have, during the last 
few years, furnished unmistakeable proofs that in this opinion they 
cordially concurred. 

Sir Cornewall Lewis was not a man who carried people by 
storm. He had no charms of eloquence—no fascination of manner. 
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He relied simply upon his personal character and his intellectual | 


power. That he succeeded in reaching the high position which he 
occupied at the time of his lamented death, was creditable not only 


to himself but to the mixed assembly in which he played a dis- | 
party to which he belonged whenever the office became vacant, was 


tinguished part. It may not, therefore, be uninteresting to con- 
sider a little more closely those qualities which enabled him to 


achieve the eminent place in public estimation which he ultimately _ 


attained. Mr. Disraeli has said that the late Minister may be 
taken by the rising British statesmen, on both sides, as an example 
which deserves to be followed. Nor can it be doubted that his 
career furnishes a striking illustration of the truth, that solid 
attainments combined with perfect honesty, strong common sense, 
and political sagacity, will enable a modern statesman to reach as 
lofty a position as a man of the utmost versatility and the most 
brilliant eloquence. 

It is strange to contrast the estimate which is formed of some 
men by the intimate friends and contemporaries of their youth 
with the estimate which is formed of them when they enter the 
House of Commons and engage in public affairs. At school and 
at College one meets men who are amusing in conversation, ready 
at repartee, and brilliant in the debating club, but whose superfi- 
ciality and inaccuracy inspire neither confidence nor respect. But 
such men when they enter Parliament, if they are fortunate 
enough to possess the advantage of social position, good fortunes, 
and prepossessing manners, impose upon those by whom they 
are surrounded, and soon take a considerable part in the 
management of public affairs. Other men there are who by their 
accurate and extensive knowledge, profound thought, and sound 
practical judgment, command the respect and guide the opinions 
of the circle in which they move. But men of this temper are 
rather advisers than actors. At the bar they are Chamber counsel, 
not nisi prius advocates. In the Church they are learned theolo- 
gians, not popular preachers. In politics they are the Burkes 
and Mills, not the Broughams and Gladstones. They are too 
theoretical and judicial to lead a party, and too passionately fond 
of truth to stoop to Parliamentary tactics. They are driven from 
the arena of such an assembly as the House of Commons by lively 
speakers ; they are hustled out of the advancing column of rising 
politicians by more noisy and adroit tacticians. 

Sir Cornewall Lewis was a singular exception to this general 
rule. It cannot be said that he owed his rise to any special 
advantages which he enjoyed in social position or in private 
fortune. Many higher in rank, and of larger possessions, have 
failed to reach even the dignity of Cabinet Minister. Men such 
as Canning rose to the top, but then Canning was distinguished 
for eloquence and power in debate. Even Mr. Gladstone, shorn 
of his oratorical power, would occupy a very inferior position to 
that which he now fills. Take him as he is, it cannot be 
said that his advice upon any political subject would prove 
as valuable as that of Sir Cornewall Lewis. Looking back 
to the brilliant but erratic career of the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it is difficult to imagine him the leader of a 
great party. Like the late Sir James Graham, he is an admirable 
lieutenant when his friends are in power; and in Opposition a 
terrible power to be cast upon the flank of an enemy. But he is 
not the statesman either to forecast the future or to command the 
obedience of a large political party. In short, he wants those solid 
qualities which distinguished Sir Cornewall Lewis. And, indeed, 
so obvious was this to those who had considered the subject, 
that the Minister whose loss the country deplores would certainly 
have been selected in preference to Mr. Gladstone to fill the place 
of Lord Palmerston. 

Before the times of deliberative assemblies and constitutional 
governments, there would have been nothing at all surprising in 
such a man as Sir Cornewall Lewis filling the first offices in the 
State. His knowledge was vast, his political judgment was 
thoroughly sound, and his power of exposition in the council 
chamber and on paper was considerable. 
those qualities which have generally been deemed essential for 
swaying the opinion of an assembly or for achieving that popularity 
which seems to be required in the leader of a political party. 
Look back through the last hundred and fifty years, and see if 
there be any man who has attained the same position as Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis without possessing qualifications in which he was 
singularly deficient. During the last century the leaders in the 
British House of Commons were all men remarkable for their 
power in debate. Take the leading statesmen of our own time— 
Peel, Cavour, and Guizot—every of whom was an accomplished 
speaker. Indeed of late years it may be said that this power of 
tongue has acquired an undue prominence, and that the House of 
Commons is too much swayed by oratory. Atsuch a crisis to find a 


man who at first found considerable difficulty in addressing an assem- 
bly at all—who did not enter Parliament until he was above forty 
years of age, and who, in the short period of eight years, not only rose 
to the highest offices, but was acknowledged as the future leader of the 


surely a striking phenomenon. If Sir Cornwall Lewis had won his 
position by pandering to popular passions, or by a course of politi- 
cal intrigue, his premature death could scarcely have been con- 
sidered a calamity. But his public career was marked by far 
nobler achievements. In him there was nothing petty—nothing 
mean-spirited. He was the soul of honour. Magnanimously candid, 


he disdained to distort the arguments of an adversary. Armed 


_ waded through the speech he made on the occasion. 


But he had none of | 


} 
| 
| 





with strong reasoning powers, and filled with all knowledge, he 
met him face to face, and fairly grappled with him. No taunts 
could disturb his imperturbable temper ; no love of display could 
induce him, for a moment, to put off that guise of unassuming 
modesty which so eminently distinguished him ; no weak sentiment 
could mislead his judgment, or turn him aside from the path which 
his unerring sagacity had marked out for him. As a practical 
statesman, as a man of learning, as a high-minded and most 
honourable gentleman, Sir Cornewall Lewis was without a su- 
perior. At the same time, he had his defects; and it may be 
questioned whether these defects would not have stood in his way 
as a party leader. No doubt, any one who came to consult him 
would have received excellent advice. In the council chamber he 
was invaluable. But it may be doubted whether he was suffi- 
ciently adroit to steer his party through a difficult emergency, or to 
control such men as Mr. Gladstone, if indeed that statesman would 
submit to assume the position of a subordinate. It is certain that, 
in the opinion of his countrymen, no statesman stood higher than 
Sir Cornewall Lewis. In times of great national difficulty, no one 
would have commanded more attention. But under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it is questionable whether he would have succeeded in 
long holding the reins of power. 








CORNISH WRECKERS. 


THE age of chivalry is not past. Gentle knights are indeed no 
longer seen pricking o’er the plain, nor will any wanderer over 
the bushless downs of Wilts encounter Sir Percival or Sir Galahad 
coming out of Camelot on his perilous quest ; but Arthur, as we 
know on the highest authority, cannot die. “ Hic jacet Arthurus, 
Rex quondam, Rexque futurus,” was the legend on his tomb ; and 
the laureate has told us that the “blameless king” oft reappears, 
though in divers fashions and under divers forms. It would be 
dangerous to pretend to identify so shifty a monarch ; but some 
shadow of his presence we believe we have lately encountered. 
The circumstances are all favourable. If he is no longer a knight 
of the round table, he appears as a knight of the shire, and the son 
of Uther, born at Tintagel, and the friend of Sir Tristram, of 
Cornewayle, very properly comes before us as M.P. for West 
Cornwall. 

The narrative should be told in numbers; and there may, 
perhaps, yet arise a sacred seer to sing its fame. At present it is 
contained in the inglorious celamns of a Cornish newspaper, and 
we can only hope to tell a plain tale in homely prose. Mr. 
Bramley Moore first appears on the scene. That gentleman, who 
is, we believe, a Liverpool merchant, sits in the seat of Sibthorpe 
as M.P. for Lincoln. Early last month, as all the world knows, he 
brought before the House the miserable affair in Brazil ; but it is 
too probable that few even of the constant readers of the Times 
It seems that 
in the course of it he took occasion to palliate the alleged offences 
of the Brazilians by imputing similar conduct to his own country- 
men. If the Brazilians were wreckers, what were we at home? “ It 
was well known,” thus runs the report of the speech in the Times, 
“‘ that there was a time when it had been, and even now was partially, 
the practice, not only in Cornwall, but on other parts of the coast 
of this country, to use stalking-horses to lure vessels on shore in 
order that the wrecks might be plundered.” The grammar is con- 
fused, but the sense is tolerably plain: in Cornwall, and on other 
parts of the coast, vessels are occasionally lured ashore for the sake 
of plunder. Such a statement ought to have been received with 
laughter such as greets the Frenchman’s story of wives sold at 
Smithfield-market ; the utmost it deserved was a simple denial of 
its accuracy, accompanied with a langh at Mr. Bramley Moore’s 
gullibility. Unluckily, the man who would have eagerly given this 
denial was at the time out of the House : the claims of dinner, or 
the eloquence of the honourable member for Lincoln, had sent-him 
to the kitchen or to the sedative influence of the smoking-room. 
Not till the next day did Mr. St. Aubyn learn what had been said, 
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whereupon he rv hed to the defence of his county. Your true 
knight-errant never considers the prudence of an assault ; his 
temper was formed before the days of strategic movements. Had 
Mr. St. Aubyn reflected for a moment, he would probably have 
let Mr. Bramley Moore’s slipshod statement alone ; but “ One and 
All” is the motto which Cornishmen bear to attest their fidelity to 
one another. An imputation on a single inhabitant of the county 
is a slight upon all, and who is so fitting for their defence asa 
knight of the shire? In right courteous wise did Mr. St. Aubyn 
address his brother M.P., and ask what authority he had for the 
statement he had made. So was opened the correspondence which 
the Cornish newspapers publish—a correspondence in which no less 
than nine letters were interchanged ; so that we must perforce be 
contented with a few extracts. 

Supposing it were worth while to take up the matter at all, it 
must be allowed that Mr. St. Aubyn discharged his office ex- 
tremely well ; his letters are short and to the point, and he never 
allows his adversary to slip away from him. Mr. Bramley Moore's 
defence is, on the contrary, sadly wanting in science ; he hits out 
very wildly at starting, and although plucky to the last, he may be 
described in the end as mentally gasping and exhausted. The 
match was so hollow, that to an outsider its only interest is as an 
illustration of the advantage of training. Mr. Moore can neither 
parry nor hit ; he is powerless at warding and he never knows 
when he has got an opening. 

Mr. St. Aubyn’s first letter is dated on the 7th of last month ; 
Mr. Bramley Moore’s reply to it is so characteristic that it deserves 
to be reproduced in its entirety :— 


“ Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks, March 15, 1863. 


“ Dear Sir,—Absence from town is my apology for not sooner 
replying to your letter of the 7th instant. I did not preserve the 
memoranda from which I read about wreckers, but I may refer you 
to the Annual Register, McCulloch, Haydn, and other authorities on 
this subject. 
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On receipt of this letter, Mr. Bramley Moore began to feel that 
he was in a false position ; and, naturally wishing to get out of it 
in the shortest and most conclusive way, he suggested that Mr, 
St. Aubyn should ask him a question on the subject upon the 
House going into Committee. The Cornish member was instantly 
ready with a reply: he would have asked the question in the 
House in the first place, but he found it would have been out of 
order. Well, replies Mr. Bramley Moore, I think it would been 
better if you had; and there can be no doubt that for the peace of 
mind of the honourable member it would have been much better. 
Any answer, however inappropriate, would then have been final, 
but to a correspondence with a pertinacious man who will stick to 
the point there is no end. However, the M.P. for Lincoln 
addressed himself once more to his task. At this point, he 
demurred to the right of his questioner to require any authority. 
“Except as a matter of courtesy, I don’t admit that I am called 
upon to give the explanations you ask on behalf of a county ; if 
I had made any charges of a personal character it would then 
assume a totally different aspect.” It is clear that Mr. Bramley 
Moore has never realized the “one and all” clannishness of 
out-of-the-way districts ; but he proceeds : 


“It would be impossible for me to give proof of stalking-horses 
having been used of late years, or indeed I might say at any period, 
but the fact is nevertheless notorious and an accepted truth. My 
remark was not confined to Cornwall; . .. . a thousand things occur, 
which we believe, but cannot prove by evidence. I believe Mr. Pil- 
kington was garotted, but I could not prove that he was, although I 
left the House of Commons in his company, and separated from him 


| only a few minutes previous to this occurrence.” 


Cornwall has enjoyed an unenviable notoriety up to a | 


recent period, and I feel constrained to say I am noi a believer in the 


improved character of wreckers in Cornwall or any other part of the 
kingdom ; they have, in my opinion, been restrained from carrying on 
their lawless system of plunder to the extent of former years solely by 
the increased means of prevention through the constabulary and coast- 
guard. Opportunity is all that a wrecker still requires to practise his 
nefarious calling, and I may instance the recent case of the plunder of 
the cargo, with acts of violence, of the Reyina, wrecked at the entrance 
of the Thames. 

** Cornwall has long enjoyed a bad reputation, and if there has been 
an improvement of late, I attribute that improvement solely to the 
strong arm of the law. 
man* a few years ago, there was a regular organized band of wreckers 
with a regular code of signals and passwords along the coast. 

*¢ These facts are notorious and well known, and I am informed the 
best cellars of port wine exist in Cornwall at this time—the produce 
from wrecks on the coast. 


“T am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 


* John St. Aubyn, Esq., M.P.” J. BraMLEY Moore.” 


No comment is necessary on the cheerful frankness with which 
Mr. Moore refers his correspondent to the Annual Register, 
McCulloch, Haydn, and other authorities. The “other authorities” 


probably include the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Encyclopedia | 


Britannica, and the Acta Sanctorum. To search through a few 
hundred volumes more or less, without a hint that anything can be 
found in them bearing on the subject, is a task to which no one 
can object. In some one of the authorities there must be found 
something about stalking-horses,—well, perhaps not stalking- 


horses, but, at all events, wreckers,—or, if not wreckers, why | 


certainly wrecks. What can Mr. St. Aubyn wish for more? 
Besides, if the inhabitants of Cornwall are no longer wreckers, 
they would be if they could; the facts are notorious and well 
known, and the best cellars of port wine exist in Cornwall, the 
produce of wrecks on the coast. The last argument is curious, 
and the facts involved new and interesting. The best cellars of 
port wine exist in Cornwall,—and we shall certainly make an early 
visit to the county to test this statement,—but port is improved 
by being wrecked, consequently, the port wine of Cornwall is the 
produce of wrecks. If it be true that port is improved by being 
wrecked, the fact is important, and it might be desirable to wreck 
a ship now and then on the coast elsewhere, that other counties 
might enjoy such an advantage. Mr. St. Aubyn was, however, 
strangely dissatisfied with this letter, and forthwith replied, point- 
ing out to Mr. Bramley Moore that he had failed to furnish any 
authority for the stalking-horses. “As to the port,” he added, 
“T can only say that, although there is excellent port wine in 
Cornish cellars, I have never had the fortune to meet with or 
even hear of any derived from the source you mention.” 





* Mr, Bramley Moore added in a note, “‘ Name well known.” 





It is well known that up to the death of a | 


Mr. Bramley Moore’s notions of evidence and proof are perhaps 
not peculiar to himself, but they are at the least remarkable. That 
we believe many things without having the evidence for them 
formally adduced is undoubtedly true, but that we believe many 
things which cannot be proved by evidence is as undoubtedly a 
mistake. The example he gives is most unfortunate for him ; 
nothing admits of clearer proof than the question whether Mr. Pil- 
kington was or was not garotted, though the evidence on the point 
would not be of the character that Mr. Bramley Moore uses. In 
this letter he proceeds to quote the definition of “ wrecker” from the 
Imperial Dictionary, and he then adduces the only facts at all 
bearing on the point, viz, that four persons were convicted in 
Cornwall in 1857 and nine in 1859 of appropriating to themselves 
the spoils of a wreck, though it would go but a small way to con- 
victing a man of murder, to prove that he had quietly pocketed 
a purse he had picked up in a shop. Mr. Bramley Moore's 
notions of evidence are most fully exhibited in the close of this 
letter :— 

“After the debate on the 6th instant, I received a letter from a 
gentleman of the highest respectability, from which I give you the 
following extracts :—‘I have just been told by a Cornishman, that the 
little children in that region (which you are said to have maligned) 


used to repeat in their prayers, God bless dear papa, and dear 
mamma, and send a ship ashore before morning.’ 


“This may or may not be true, for anything that I know, and I 
might with equal justice call upon you to prove it is not true, or that 
delusive lights are not occasionally used to lure vessels to destruction, 


as for you to call upon me‘to prove that which is next to impossible, 
owing to the refusal of parties to give evidence.” 


After this even Mr. St. Aubyn saw that he might let Mr. Bramley 
Moore alone: it would be only necessary to publish that gentle- 
man’s letters to secure the due appreciation of his random statement 
about the use of stalking-horses. 

“T am perfectly satisfied,” wrote Mr. St. Aubyn in reply, “ with 
your statement, ‘ that it would be impossible for you to give proof 
of stalking-horses having been used of late, or indeed at any period ; 
and living as I do-on the coast of Cornwall, I can only express my 
regret that you should have been imposed upon by any such idle 
tales, as far as regards the customs of the present day ;” and he 
concludes by asking permission to publish the correspondence in 
the Cornish newspapers. To this the M.P. for Lincoln consented, 
though in happy ignorance of his best interests he wished the pub- 
lication not to be confined to the Cornish newspapers, a wish which 
we have at least the pleasure of gratifying. The notion of being 
imposed upon he, however, indignantly repudiated. History, 
tradition, painting, and public belief, all went, he declared, to 
support the truth of the statement, that such things did exist, and 
if so, why should they not exist still ? Mr. Bramley Moore has, we 
must own, the strongest reasons for believing that there are some 
things that are unchangeable, and perhaps the lesson which Mr- 
St. Aubyn should learn from this correspondence, will be found in 
so old a production as the Proverbs of Solomon. 








April 25, 1§63.] 
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GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


TueRE is a very large oil-painting, still on view at Exeter Hall, 
in which Mr. Cruikshank has put on the canvas a very wonderful 
assemblage of several hundred figures,—the drinking, the drunken, 
and the demented,—consequently, the despairing, the disorderly, 
the dying, and the damned,—all brought in to bear witness 
against the use of fermented liquors. What shall we say to this ? 
A man of rare genius, and of equal benevolence, which is happily 
not so rare, he has laboured exclusively on behalf of the total 
abstinence mission, for some ten or twelve years past, from a sin- 





picture is made up. We find, however, in many passages of this 
disjointed procession, abundant proof that the artist’s fancy has not 
yet been dimmed by advancing age, and that his hand has not yet 
lost its cunning ; that his perception of character is no less keen, 
his sense of the ludicrous and terrible is no less exquisite, his skill 
as a draughtsman is no less remarkable, than at any time in the 
last half century, during which he has toiled incessantly to amuse 
and instruct the world. And though, in the painting now on view, 


_ the patchwork of colour, which defies all rules of harmony, must 


cere persuasion that, as an agency of moral and social reform, it | 


ought to command the entire use of his extraordinary powers of 
illustration for the remainder of his life. We heartily respect the 
motives and the spirit of Mr. Cruikshank in taking this course, 
although we may differ with him in regard to the principle of 
total abstinence, as a universal rule, and as the proper remedy for 
those evils caused by the habit of intoxication, which we all agree 
to deplore. For reasons which need not here be stated, we may 
prefer the system of liberty and self-restraint, with habitual 
moderation and temperance in all things, to that of an absolute 
denial of this particular thing, which we find to be harmless, 
wholesome, agreeable, and even beneficial, when soberly and pru- 
dently enjoyed. But we are not inclined to argue with a picture, 
or to object to sueh a one as he has drawn. If it were not for the 
provocation of hearing a didactic showman recite, in front of this 
canvas, a dismal commentary upon the incidents which are there 
depicted, we might be content, without surrendering our own dis- 
cretion in the choice of a narcotic or a stimulant which exhausted 
nature will sometimes demand, to admire the marvellous vigour, 
the fertile invention, the dramatic power, the graphic skill, the 
imagination, the liveliness of sympathy, the humour and pathos in 
Mr. Cruikshank’s latest design. 

It is, however, a remark obvious to the least experienced critic 
of works of art, that this composition, as a whole, lacks that epic 
unity of conception and of interest, which is most essential to 
every work of art. Strictly speaking, there is no general composi- 
tion at all. It consists of many isolated groups, each of which 
stands: quite apart from the rest, so far as any common action is 
concerned. Each of them is attending to its own business ; either 
conversing, or carousing, or complimenting somebody with the in- 
sidious glass,—or else perpetrating some hideous crime, or under- 
going some dreadful doom of misery, in consequence of the 
pernicious old custom of wishing your neighbours a good health, 
accompanied by those genial libations which, taken in due 
measure, the laws of health itself may approve. Here, then, we 
are pledging a bride and bridegroom at their wedding-breakfast, 
or christening their first-born babe, or feasting at the Lord Mayor's 
table, where the great golden loving cup goes decently and merrily 
round,—there, we are transformed into fiends, or madmen, or 
idiots, upsetting a railway train, or burning down a house, or 
jumping with savage fury on the lifeless body of a policeman, or 
going to the workhouse, or finally going to be hanged. And if 
wine be not a good familiar creature, when it is rightly used,—if 
there is no chance for anybody to be virtuous, until there shall be 
no more cakes and ale,—there can be no question that Mr. 
Cruikshank’s Inferno is the proper place for us, the moderate 
drinkers ; and we have all deserved our fate. But he has failed, 
we think, both logically and artistically, to show the slightest con- 
nection between those decorous and gentle convivialities in the 
front of his picture, and the scenes of bloodshed, havoc, shame, and 
misery, with which its background is filled. Though we must 
decline to pursue here the ethical controversy to which he invites 
us, we cannot therefore shut our eyes to the great artistic fault of his 
picture,—its want of unity of subject. The idea of Drink, as the 
sole cause ofall these manifold shapes of human woe, is symbolized, in 
a merely conventional form, by the central statue of the god Bacchus, 
surrounded by his acolytes and immediate worshippers in a classic 
garb. These might as well be on a separate canvas, for anything 
they seem to have to do with the hundreds of small figures, attired 
for the most part in Cockney dresses of the Georgian era, or in 


robes and vestments of office, whose motley aspect reminds us of | 
| body, a fresh unclouded mind, an alert and gallant port, which did 


& masquerade, occupying, in distinct parties, all the remainder of 
the space. They are not adoring Bacchus, for they do not stand in 
his presence or even within sight of him ; nor does the group over 
which he presides come into the same scheme of perspective with 
these minor groups ; nor are they related in perspective with each 
other. The effect of the picture is thus dispersed and _frittered 
away in so many different portions, which might, without injuring 
their vitality, be severed from each other by cutting up the canvas 
into as many pieces ; and it is only in this way, by taking them in 
detail, that we can study the fragmentary materials of which the 





displease an instructed eye, the engraving, upon which Mr. Cruik- 
shank is now busy, will preserve whatever characteristic elements 
of his genius are displayed by this interesting work ; and we doubt 
not that it will be cherished by his posterity, for another half- 
century at least, as a memorial of the clever, kind-hearted veteran, 
the father of our pictorial humourists, one of the earliest and most 
delightful friends of this age. 


Meantime, as Mr. Cruikshank, though his mental and bodily 
faculties are happily quite unimpaired, seems now, for some years 
past, to have abandoned to younger artists the active exercise of 
his profession, we would invite men, women, and children to visit 
his room at Exeter Hall, before it closes, and to renew their 
acquaintance with a few hundred of those diverting, charming little 
pictures, etched by his industrious hand, which have long been 
out of print, and which will some day be eagerly sought after, 
when perhaps for neither love nor money they may be procured. 
Those who care for George Cruikshank as we do may either listen 
to the teetotal lecturer denouncing the rites of Bacchus, or may 
turn a deaf ear to him, as they please ; but we beg them not to be 
distracted from a leisurely and fond review of the rich collection 
of prints and drawings, the creations of a rare genius, which cover 
the walls and screens inthesame apartment. For let us remind our 
younger readers, whose memory can scarcely go back to the time 
when Punch first made its weekly appearance, that long before 
that era George Cruikshank was, to more than one generation, a 
constant and pleasant companion, to whom the middle-aged men 
of this day, aye, and their fathers before them, have owed many 
an hour of innocent mirth. If John Leech, who amuses and 
edifies us now, should be spared until about the commencement of 
the twentieth century, will it not be well that the boys and girls 
of that future age should look again and still laugh, as we do, at 
his admirable comedy of the Rising Generation of this? Do we 
wish those remote youngsters of A.D. 1900 to suppose that we had 
no failings, no follies, no frivolities in the decennial period of 
A.D. 1851 to 1862, between the first and second of the famous 
historical Great Exhibitions? Would we have them to believe 
that there was nothing ridiculous, or queer, or odd, or funny about 
us,—in our fashions, in our dress, in our domestic arrangements, 
in our daily life and habits, in our pork-pie hats and crinoline, in 
the frequenters of our Epsom races and Ramsgate sands, in the 
solemnity of our heavy swells, in the frippery of our sixpenny 
snobs, in the sporting pretensions of our Mr. Briggs, in the conti- 
nental tour of our Triad of Cockneys abroad, in the precocity of our 
Master Jacky, in the servant-galism of one sex ard the plush- 
covered pomposity of the other sex of a pampered menial class 
below-stairs in our Belgravian mansions,—in all the “ Manners and 
Customs of the English,” as depicted from contemporary observation 
by the graceful Leech and the inexhaustible Doyle? Would we 
burn all the tell-tale books and papers and pictures, in which our 
newsmongers, our novelists, our satirists, and—though last, not 
least—our caricaturists, have delineated the most trivial, as well 
as the gravest, incidents of our social life ? 


George Cruikshank has been so long busy, with his fine finger 
scratching on the copper-plate, in giving form and body to the 
grotesque, the sublime, and often the beautiful creations of his fine 
fantastic genius, as well as in the realistic portraiture of all that 
was ridiculous in contemporary London life! Amid such a medley 
of the Ideal and the Actual, we know not where to begin— we are 
carried far back to fabulous ages of English history—in dealing with 
the endless list of his works. It is not that he is, after all, such an 
old man. Threescore years and ten, we believe, are not far from his 
mark. We rejoice to know that he has still preserved a vigorous 


much credit, in the Brighton Sham Fight last Easter Monday, to 
the uniform he wears as an officer of some corps of Middlesex 
Volunteers. As a born artist, he began in his very childhood, 


| when he was but twelve years old, to make etchings for a London 


publisher ; his early taste for drawing, which had already in his 
artless infancy become a master passion of his life, having been 
indulged, by wise parental consent, in the choice of this calling, 
instead of that of a lawyer’s clerk, for which he had been originally 
intended. Here, indeed, is a sketch, made in the exulting moment 
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of his deliverance. We see the interior of the attorney’s office, and 
George Cruikshank’s notion of the master from whom he had 
escaped. Here are his first rude drawings, made in 1758, before 
the dear little boy was breeched ; here is a portrait of “ My Lord,” 
a favourite hunchback, a Jusus nature, whom this precocious 
observer of human curiosities one day discovered in the neighbour- 
ing streets, and whose outline he committed to paper, with as 
much innocent glee as he may have afforded, perhaps, to some of 
us, long, long afterwards, when we in our turn were children, and 
when his renowned performances were our continual delight. And 
does not the poet Wordsworth rightly tell us, that “ the child’s the 
father of the man?” Which of us, therefore, being a man of some 
forty years or thereabout more or less, will deny the filial affection 
that binds him to a happy youngster in the early days of the Mel- 
bourne Ministry, or Consule Planco, as Mr. Thackeray would say, 
who used to pore over the funny pictures in the Comic Almanack 
with such wondering, delicious pleasure, as it is the privilege of 
youth to feel? Mr. Thackeray himself, whom in those days we 
knew not of, as we knew not of his contemporary, Mr. Dickens— 
though destined to be the immortal authors of a mighty revolution 
in English literature, which has since been accomplished in the 
last five-and-twenty years,—Mr. Thackeray himself tells us that, so 
far back as 1820, when he had his turn of boyhood, the works of 
George Cruikshank, then already famous, were the study of his 
sweetest hours. Does he keep an old well-thumbed copy of The 
Humourist, which was published in that year, and eagerly pur- 
chased with the schoolboy’s pocket-money, and begrimed, not impro- 
bably, with sticky effusions from a jam-tart, or ink-blots from an 
unwiped pen, in the careless keeping of the future progenitor of 
Pendennis and Philip ? 

It is, therefore, simply attempting to pay off a long debt of 
gratitude, if we touch on this extensive and complicated subject 
of the genius of George Cruikshank, as displayed in the astonish- 
ing variety of his works, in view of the revolutions which he has 
witnessed and recorded in English society, manners, and senti- 
ments, along with the progress of English humouristic art and 
literature as exemplified by his contributions thereto, since “the 
good old days when George the Third was king.” In the mean time 
we desire, once more, that the very interesting exhibition, chiefly 
of his small etchings done on copper or steel to illustrate the 
popular stories and the serial publications of miscellaneous enter- 


tainment in his day, with several water-colour drawings worthy of 


price, may be seen and studied in the aggregate, as the evidence of 
that marvellous inventive power which has created a miniature 
world, peopled with many thousand figures, the ugliest and the 

















positive proof of their vocation, he might thereby lay himself open 
to half a dozen actions for slander. Again, the common-law says 
that, if he has proper accommodation, he must not refuse to receive 
anybody who is ready to pay for such accommodation ; and if, 
upon false pretences, he does refuse, it renders him liable to an 
action. Having thus forced him to harbour suspicious guests, it 
makes him liable for any acts of wrong-doing committed by them 
upon the property of fellow-travellers, even, as we have said, in 
the face of express warning to the inmates and of an express dis- 
claimer of responsibility. It is not necessary to prove that goods 
have been lost by his negligence, for in the eye of the law it be- 
comes him to do an impossibility—provide honest servants and 
admit none but honest guests. 

According to “ mine host,” this is scant justice, and on the face 
of it he seems to complain with reason of the severity of the rule 
to which he is subjected. He declares that in many cases com- 
pensation is claimed from him, and is obtained, for losses which 
never occurred, at ali events in the inn; that these claims are 
sometimes made in mistake and without any intentional fraud, but 
that in many cases he is made the victim of deliberate fraud by 
persons who allege that they have sustained utterly fictitious 
losses ; and that unscrupulous fellows, to whom hard swearing 
comes easy, are encouraged by the present state of the law to 
insist on claims which he cannot disprove. Why, he asks, should 
an innkeeper be compelled practically to insure the goods of tra- 
vellers, who pay him no premium for his risk? Jones, who stops 
for one night at the Red Lion, having with him £500, is, in point 
of fact, insured against robbery as soon as he crosses the thresh- 
old, though his whole reckoning may not come to. more than a 
few shillings. This seems hard on the Red Lion, and we wonder 
that when indignant travellers or tourists have written to the 
papers, exposing outrageous charges for waiters and wax candles, 
landlords have not replied that these items only veiled the perfectly 
legitimate allowance which, upon an estimate of losses, was neces- 
sary to satisfy claims for watches, purses, and portmauteaus stolen 
by stranger guests. 

With a view to relieve licensed victuallers from what they 


| regard as a crying wrong, the House of Commons has this week 


agreed to the second reading of Mr. Wykeham Martin’s bill for 
limiting their liability. In the case of carriers and ship-owners, 


| to whom much the same rule applied, the Legislature had inter- 


| fered, and had defined the extent to which they shall be responsible 


prettiest, the saddest and the merriest, but mostly the queerest | 
imaginable—all the fruits of great knowledge of mankind, all the | 


teeming poetry of a true artist’s brain, condensed upon a few square 


inches of printed paper—just as playful Science, in the tiniest | now given to travelling, the quantity and value of the property 
photograph, will show an enormous multitude of objects by the | 


aid of the microscopic lens. 








THE LIABILITY OF INNKEEPERS. 


Even before the days of Ulpian and Gaius, “ mine host” had a | 


grievance. That stringent edict of the Prietor was always, in his 
eyes, a crying injustice: “ Naute, capones, stabularii, quod 
cujusque salvum fore reciperint, nisi restituent, in eos judicium 
dabo.” Roman landlords, no doubt, wagged their beards in fierce 
invective against so exceptional and lavish a decree. 
own day the grievance remains. 
pensation for mere custody of luggage. He is not, like a carrier, 
paid to convey goods from one point to another, and therefore natu- 
rally responsible for their safe keeping. Guests arrive ; he is com- 
pelled to receive them, whether they bring twenty packages or 
travel with only a clean collar and a tooth-brush ; and then the 
law requiics that he shall be answerable not only for the acts of 
his servants, but of any improper characters whom he may have 
innocently received under his roof. In the words of the old writ, 
he must see that the goods and chattels of his guests infra hospitia 
are kept safe from robbery or loss by day or by night, so that no 
harm shall come to them in any way, whether through the default 
of his servants or of other persons by him entertained. If even he 
tries to get quit of responsibility by expressly refusing to take care 
of the goods, because, as he supposes, there are suspicious charac- 
ters in his house, for whose conduct he does not wish to answer 

the law takes no notice of his disclaimer, and will not permit him 
to escape from what it holds to be his proper duty. So if an inn- 
keeper at York is honoured by the patronage of half a dozen swell- 
mobsmen who have come from town to attend the Spring Meeting, 
he must not, on this ground, send them away ; for, having no 


for goods. But these persons are paid expressly for certain service 
done in respect of the goods, the safe keeping of which is properly 
a part of that service. Not so the innkeeper, who receives nothing 
in respect of impedimenta, whether bulky or otherwise, whether 
costly or mean. So Parliament is invoked by Mr. Martin, with a 
“whereas,” and a preamble asserting that, from the great facility 


brought by travellers to inns is much increased, and it is therefore 
expedient to relax the old common-law rule, which has now “ ren- 
dered the trade of an innkeeper extremely hazardous and dan- 
gerous.” Accordingly, it is proposed to enact that no innkeeper 
shall hereafter be held responsible for goods or property belonging 
to his guests where the value exceeds £20, except such goods are 
expressly deposited with him for safe custody, in which case the 


_ innkeeper may require that each article shall be exhibited to him, 


and its value declared. Another provision is that where goods or 


_ property so deposited are stolen or lost, it shall be incumbent on 
And in our | 
An innkeeper receives no com- | 


the guest to prove the actual value. 


Now we are not inclined to dispute the right of innkeepers to 
some relief at the hands of Parliament, but whatever may be the 
exact measure of relief to which they are entitled, there is no 
doubt that in principle the rule of making them responsible is a 
wholesome and a sound one. “ Rigorous,” says Sir William Jones, 
“Cas this rule may seem, and hard as it may actually be in one or 
two particular instances, it is founded on the great principle of 
public utility, to which all private considerations ought to yield. 
For travellers, who must be numerous in a rich and commercial 
country, are obliged to rely almost implicitly on the good faith of 
innholders, whose education and morals are none of the best, and 
who might have frequent opportunities of associating with ruffians 
and pilferers, while the injured guest would seldom or never obtain 
legal proof of such combinations, or even of their negligence, if no 
actual fraud had been committed by them.” And this is the very 
reasoning of Ulpian and Gaius in vindication of the civil law on 
the same subject. Confidence is necessarily placed in innkeepers ; 
travellers necessarily commit to them the custody of goods ; and 
unless such a rule existed, they would have an inducement to 
conspire with thieves against those who trust them. The doctrine 


_ thus asserted in the Roman law has been generally incorporated 
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into the jurisprudence of Europe, and in our own Common-law the 
responsibility of innkeepers, which is said to be founded on the 
custom of the realm, may be traced up to the same source. We do 
not think that “mine host” now deserves the ambiguous character 
given him by Sir William Jones. But unless some restraint like 
that now imposed were continued, he would be subject to much 
temptation, and travellers to no little risk. The limit of responsi- 
bility suggested by Mr. Martin is a question of detail. The guest 
should not be put to needless trouble and formality in obtaining 
protection for his goods. It must not be forgotten that, though an 
innkeeper is not paid in money for securing a traveller’s trunk, yet 
the guest facit ut faciat, and alights at the inn, not solely for his 
own refreshment, but also that his goods may be safe ; so that the 
custody of the goods may be considered as accessory to the prin- 
cipal contract, and the money paid for the guest’s lodging as 
extending to the care of the guest’s property. Again, the law 
invests the innkeeper with peculiar privileges, for he has a lien 
upon his customer’s goods for the amount of the bill incurred. 
These are points to be borne in mind in any legislation which is 
attempted upon this not unimportant social question. While 
Parliament is merciful to innkeepers, it must not forget to be 
just to the “ weary traveller.” The bill of Mr. Wykeham Martin 
requires to be carefully examined in its progress through the 
committee of the House. 





OXFORD LEGISLATION. 


We drew attention, a few weeks ago, to the new Examination 
Statute at Oxford, which had then been adopted by a large 
majority in Congregation, or the resident body of Masters of Arts 
and higher graduates. In Congregation, ninety-seven voted for the 
measure, and fifty-eight against it. In Convocation, which com- 
prises the non-resident members of the University as well, the 
same statute has this week been thrown out by a large majority. 
Thus, the deliberate and strongly expressed decision of the resident 
body has been reversed by the non-residents. For the first time 
since the establishment of the present Constitution, in 1854, Con- 
vocation and Congregation stand in open hostility to each other. 
Of course, there are some questions on which non-residents are 
fully justified in expressing and giving effect to their opinion. But 
it is not surprising that the tutorial and professorial body should 
feel some indignation at the course pursued by Convocation in this 
instance. Here was a proposition which introduced no important 
change in principle, but which was merely intended to give fuller 
effect to the Examination Statute of 1850, by affording every 
facility for men to compete for honours in the subjects of study 
then for the first time recognized ; one which was asked for in a 
memorial signed by a large majority of tutors and professors, who 
based their demand on the result of ten years’ experience of the 
working of the present system; and this is thrown out by a 
concourse of country clergymen ! 


simple measure which aroused such destructive wrath in the 
bosoms of so many well-meaning men. 
which the High Churchmen mustered, it might almost have been 
supposed that some great theological question was at stake. But 





From the numbers in | 


that scent must have been keen, indeed, which could detect the — 


slightest taint of heresy in the two simple propositions, that men 
capable of taking classical honours should be forced to finish their 
education with six books of Euclid ; and that those who obtained 
honours in mathematics, moderna history, or natural science, should 
be excused one out of three classical passes. It appears, however, that 
this last proposition actually did excite some vague idea that the 
classics were in danger. We can only say, that if this was their 
apprehension, the vote of the majority does no credit to their 
judgment. 


merits of any proposition before them. The request of an old 
friend,—the excuse for a holiday,—the pleasure of dining once more 
in Hall,—the opportunity of refreshing old associations,—personal 
feeling in some form or another,—such motives as these are far 
more potent to induce non-residents to come up to record their 
votes, than an impartial examination of the change which 
may be proposed, with a desire to do some good, or to 
prevent some mischief. On the other hand, we are sorry 
to say, that these Oxford contests appear to present some of 
the worst evils of parliamentary party tactics. We should at least 
have expected that men of the high character and position which 
must be necessary to have influence among so respectable a body as 
the graduates of Oxford, would be calm and temperate in their 
statement of facts ; and that they would wish all those who are to 
vote on the measure to be in full possession of all the circumstances 
of the case. Unfortunately, we are compelled to believe that this 
is not always their disposition, if we may judge from some of the 
fugitive sheets, which are printed in large numbers, before every 
Oxford contest, in order to influence the votes. 

At the close of the Easter vacation, the supporters of the statute, 
finding that “ papers had been circulated amongst the non-resident 
members of Convocation, urging them to vote against the new 
Examination Statute, on the ground that it is adverse to classical 
education and learning in the University,” published the memorial 
to which we referred the other day, with the signatures appended, 
To counteract this memorial a paper has been circulated, with the 
signature of “ R. Michell,” who seems to have been the leader of 
the opposition party. He begins with the observation that “ it is 
but right that the real state of the case should be known ;” but he 
goes on to say that “ the statute, in its present form, embodies pro- 
visions far different from those contemplated by many of the memo- 
rialists.” This, of course, would appear to imply that the statute had 
been so altered as to make it more opposed to the views of Mr. 
Michell and his party than the original proposition of the memo- 
rialists was. But we learn from the rejoinder published by the 
advocates of the new statute, that this is not the case. Two 
alterations have, it appears, been introduced, but they have been 
introduced “in the interests of classics as concessions to conciliate 
Mr. Michell’s party.” This fact, which is, we believe, notorious, 
certainly does not justify that party in laying any stress upon the 
alterations, with a view to upset the statute. 

We should not have devoted so much space to this subject of an 
academical contest, if it were not that the interests of education 
make it necessary that the press should watch with a vigilant eye 
the proceedings of the great universities. That of Oxford is the 
principal educational body in the kingdom. It has its constitution, 
its council, and its parliaments, established by the law of the land. 
It has its own internal politics, with its parties of Liberals and 
Conservatives. And in order that the public good may not be 
altogether sacrificed to personal and party interests, it is necessary 
that its measures, and the conduct of those who promote or obstruct 


It is difficult to conceive what there could have been in this | them, should from time to time be brought within the wholesome 


influence of public opinion. 








THE BREAD WE EAT. 


WE do not, as an inspired writer says, “live by bread alone ;’ 
and, according to the report not long since made to the House and 
country, with respect to the condition of London journeymen 
bakers and bakehouses, it is well that we don’t. The journeymen 
bakers, it appears, have long been restive under the many evil con- 
ditions which surround them during their hours of labour-—their 
long night-work, the frightful condition of the dens in which they 
work, the impurity of the air they are obliged to breathe, and the 
early time of life at which some of the hands are employed in the 


_ baking trade. These evils are, in all conscience, bad enough ; but 


It is not probable that the residents will accept their defeat | 
' attention, if it were not for the disgusting fact brought to light 


with resignation. With a working majority in the Hebdomadal 
Council and in Congregation, it is not very likely that a measure 
which had obtained so much influential support will now be 
ignominiously defeated and abandoned. But, possibly, this may be 
the beginning of a series of unseemly struggles between the resi- 


dents and the non-residents, which will not tend to elevate the — 


character or dignity of the University in the public esteem. Still, 
it may be hoped, that if this conflict does arise, the Legislature 
will once again assert its right of interference. 

There is only one other remedy, and that one for which it is 
almost too much to hope. It is, that some sense of responsibility 
may at last grow up amongst the voting body at Oxford. It is by 
no means creditable to them, but it is nevertheless true, that, 
taken as a whole, few public bodies are so slow to weigh the real 


we question if they would have attracted so much of the public 


during the course of the inquiry, with respect to the mode of 
making the staff of life we lean upon. The corn comes out of the 
ground, and the bread comes out of the ground—or, at least, from 
a foetid basement—but the one is turned into nutriment by the aid 
of the refuse of the animal body ; would that we could say the 
same of the other! There are some subjects so disgusting that 
there is no excuse for the bad taste that dwells upon them in the 
press ; but we feel that the full force of public disgust is required 
to reform our present system of bread-making. Paterfamilias, 
when he cuts the loaf for breakfast on the Gothic wooden platter, 
surrounded by some highly spiritual motto, is certainly not aware 
of the physical impurity he is manipulating. But it is well that he 
should know the whole truth at once, for the remedy lies in his 




















own hands. It is scarcely necessary to say that the art of bread- 
making has not advanced in the least from the condition it was in 
thousands of years ago. If the reader would verify this assertion, 
he has only to look at the process of bread-making as represented 
on the Assyrian marbles, in the British Museum. We make the 
toys our children play with, the pins we use, the pens we write 
with—the smallest items, in fact, that are called for by our civiliza- 
tion—by the most elaborate machinery ; yet the bread we eat is 
made by the naked arm, the rough hairy arm of the not over clean 
workman. 

Everybody knows the whereabouts of a London bakehouse by 
the indescribable hot odour that comes up the gratings ; but we 
are not all permitted to see the den whence issues the main food 
of the people. We must, therefore, depend upon the descriptions 
of Mr. Tremenheere. In all cases there is defective ventilation ; 
in many cases the most polluted drains are to be found in the 
bakehouse itself; and as the ovens are generally placed in the 
cellar under the pavement, the inevitable result is that the foul air 
in its draft towards the fire is drawn over the dough while it is 
being manipulated. In many bakehouses the heat, often at 90°, 
causes the apartment to swarm with rats and mice, beetles, ants, 
and even worse vermin ; and its action on the human skin during 
prolonged exertion may be imagined. Now the first process of 
bread-making—the kneading process, or “ making the dough,” as 
it is called,—is a very laborious piece of business. The kneading 
process is carried on in a trough, the dough having to be turned 
over and over and thoroughly mixed with the bare arms. If you 
can imagine, good reader, a person making a bed at the bottom of 
a bath, the bed being very weighty, and the operation being carried 
on for half an hour in a temperature of 90°, the person leaning 
over the process the whole time, the inevitable result must be a 
copious perspiration which flows from the face and arms and drops 
down into the dough—“ plenty of it,” as one of the witnesses says, 
—and becomes incorporated with the bread. This sickening pro- 
cess is inseparable from the handicraft, and we may say, without 
fear of contradiction, that no loaf we eat, or that any one eats, from 
the Queen to the beggar, is free from some admixture of this vile 
animal impurity. But this is not all ; one witness, James Reilly, 
says, “‘ After the dough is made the journeymen first rub their 
arms out,”—1. ¢., get off all the dough they can by rubbing, and 
using dry flour to get off what adheres ; after that they wash off 
the rest ina pail. If they are not looked after they will throw 
this away ; “but a careful master keeps it and compels them to use it 
in the next batch, with the rest of the water used in making the 
dough.” Item, as old Pepys would say, beware of the “careful” 
master baker. 


Need we say more as to the necessity for reforming this dis- 
gusting handcraft altogether ? As long as it was only a question of 
the men’s nightwork, and of the bad sanitary condition of bake- 
houses, the matter would have been viewed by the public with 
comparative indifference ; for, as the world goes, you may spoil a 
man with impunity, but not our bread. Happily, however, the 
health of the men and the purity of the bread are ends attainable 
by the same simple means—the production of bread by machinery ; 
the process is purely mechanical, therefore it should be performed 
by iron arms instead of by human muscles. There are two such 
machines at the present moment before the public—that invented 
by Mr. Stevens, and the machine working the far more scientific 
process, invented by Dr. Dauglish, and producing the well-known 
“aerated bread.” This bread is not only free from any anima] 
impurity, inasmuch as the hand never touches it from first to last ; 
but it is infinitely purer and more nutritious than the ordinary 
bread as an article of diet, for it is raised, or aérated, not by means 
of the ordinary ferment, which often renders it obnoxious to 
dyspeptic persons, but by the simple mixture of a small quantity 
of carbonic acid gas with the dough. This bread, then, consists of 
the best flour, for that alone can be used, a little salt, and water. 
We all luxuriate in the bread at Paris during our annual holiday ; 
but excellent as that is to the eye, it is not equal either in purity 
or nutritious qualities to the aérated bread, which Dr. Sieveking, 
the lately appointed physician to the Prince of Wales, predicts 
will speedily supersede all other kinds of bread for domestic use. 
The highly nutritious qualities of Dr. Dauglish’s bread is owing to 
the use of the flour dressed in the manner patented by Mr. Bintz, 
of America, which removes the outer or siliceous skin of the wheat 
without destroying the inner skin adhering to it, as is done by 
the common process of dressing. The inner skin, termed cerealine, 
is found to be the most nutritious part of the grain. It cannot be 
used in the ordinary fermentive process of bread-making, as it 
turns the bread brown, and people, as a rule, will not eat brown 
bread ; but by the aérated process the bread can be made white. 
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Dr. Dauglish states that this valuable element is now thrown a way 
as an article of human food by our ordinary branning process, to 
an extent that may be estimated at £8,000,000 per annum, and 
Mr. Tremenheere says he thinks this estimate is made on “ good 
crounds.” The introduction of Dr. Dauglish’s process in the 
making of bread at once gets rid of the strongest grievances com- 
plained of by the journeyman bakers, inasmuch as it reduces the 
time requisite to prepare a batch of dough for the oven from a 
period of from eight to twelve hours to less than thirty minutes ; 
and it also obliterates that fertile source of lung disease so common 
in the baker, the inhalation of the flour dust, which, according to 
Dr. Guy, causes one journeyman baker out of every two to spit 
blood ; and, finally, it will have the effect of elevating the method 
of bread-making from a handicraft into a scientific process. The 
model bakery, at present at work in Islington, is as far removed in 
a sanitary point of bread from a common bakehouse, as a cellar is 
from a kitchen. We may therefore congratulate the public that 
this inquiry has clearly pointed out the means of ridding itself 
of the present disgusting method of making our chief article of 
food, and also of alleviating the sufferings of a very important 
trade. We scarcely know of an example, where the introduction 


of machinery is so clearly an unadulterated good, as in this new 





process of manufacturing bread. 


OPEN-AIR PREACHING. 


As the summer comes on, there will again be crowds of people 
listening to men preaching out of doors. What do they hear, and 
who speaks to them, and what comes of this preaching?! It is 
worth while for us to try to answer these inquiries ; for the practice 
has now become an ordinary institution among us. Twenty years 
ago, if a man was heard talking loudly in the streets, he was at 
once set down as a fanatic or a demagogue. Of late, the custom 
has been adopted by more sober advocates of religion and morality, 
who were determined not to surrender so fair a field to mere 
ranters. They justify it by the example of Christ himself, who 
lifted up His loving, solemn voice in the streets of Jerusalem. So, 
a few years ago, that reaction set in, which sooner or later must 
always take place, when a practice in itself good has become 
obsolete only because it was abused ; and when there was something 
solid, useful, and true in it, after all. Ministers and earnest laymen 
now stepped forth from the threshold of the churches and spoke 
directly to the passing crowd. Soldiers came from their barracks, 
and lawyers from their chambers, to speak to the work-a-day 
people, in groups arrested by their voice. For some years the 
sneers and persecution, with which downright missionary work 
must struggle, checked its extension, but speedily it became right 
and orthodox, and then even fashionable to preach out of doors. 
All sorts of people were thus encouraged to come forth and speak 
on all manner of things. Not only the Gospel is preached in the 
streets and open places of London, but so are Mormonism, 
Spiritualism, politics, and infidelity. Anybody may speak, and 
everybody will listen ; a man who talks earnestly, on any subject 
whatever, within hearing of the people, is sure of a large audience. 
The Christian laymen who had engaged in this work soon recog- 
nized one another, and were drawn by sympathy into an organiza- 
tion of their own. They fixed on about sixty regular stations, and 
mapped out London into corresponding districts. 

It is curious to watch the manner in which an open-air preacher 
will begin. He first speaks at the chosen corner to a little child, 
and perhaps shows him a picture. Another boy will come, and 
Soon a little audience is there. Grown people then collect, just “ to 
see what is going on ;” and before the preacher has got ready three 
sentences, a congregation is there to hear him. <A few kindly and 
judicious words bespeak attention, and then he may go on for 
hours, with a throng only limited by the sound-carrying power of 


his voice. The faculty of doing this is a terrible power, if wrongly 
used. But good service may be done, if this liberty to speak and 


readiness to hear be wisely employed. The hearers are not always 
silent. Indeed, it would not always be a good sign if there were no 
interruptions. As the work in London progressed, certain stations 
soon became settled arenas for hard controversy. The Secularists 
met at King’s-cross, the Infidels at Paddington-green, the Ro- 
manists debated on Tower-hill, and the unctuous Mormons battled 
for Nauvoo at the Southwark Obelisk. These and other such pro- 
minent posts gave, however, no example of the quiet, useful work 
that was being done in lanes and alleys and far-off back streets, to 
which a sensible, kind-hearted preacher had found his way. The 
squalid herd ‘of dull and ignorant paupers there welcomed a 
pleasant face, and a plain-spoken tongue, with the words of love 
and wisdom to utter. As the preacher took his stand, up went 
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the windows in the houses all around, so that the women in the 
top rooms might hear, while the men collected below and lounged 
towards the preacher, puffing smoke from their short pipes, but 
standing still to hear him. It is a curious and interesting scene. 
The grateful thanks of the crowd are often paid for such efforts to 
tell good news to the sad and weary poor. There are not less than 
two hundred members of this open-air mission thus employed in 
London—all laymen, and all unpaid. Even in the winter there are 
still crowds to hear; in the wet and cold of November the 
preacher can always get listeners enough to justify an hour’s work. 
The men who may be seen hanging about public-houses on Sunday 
afternoons, or prone and snoring on the grass of the parks, or 
yawning listlessly at a street corner, are nearly all in the public 
room of some common lodging-house at eight o’clock. The 
preacher follows them there, and they let him in with right good 
will, for they are tired of their own vapid talk. They have ex- 
hausted their stale comments on the last police case, read or 
spelled out from a penny paper; and it is no wonder that such a 
stupid company hails with delight the appearance of a new face, 
cheerful, kind-looking, and willing to sit among them half an hour, 
and tell some pleasant anecdote, leading to good religious advice, 
ending, may be, with a few verses of some chapter of the Bible. 
This in-door visitation is made more easy since “ Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Act,” by which the 1,800 “common lodging-houses” of 
London are now regulated. For, instead of the stolid neglect of 
former times, the poorest inmates of these houses find that the law 
now insists on their having reasonable comfort ; the space, water, 
light, warming, ventilation, and drainage are all rigorously under 
police superintendence. In these lodging-houses a hundred vagrants 
may be assembled round a blazing fire on Sunday evening, all 
ready, and waiting for the “gentleman’s” visit. A very little 
oratory suffices for such an audience, if only it be kind, earnest, 
and plain; and all the while he speaks, the men—a motley 
group, including some crossing- sweepers, negroes, Chinamen, 
and Lascars—wmust of course be allowed to move about 
and do their own business. Some smoke, others cook, 
some sleep, others wash their garments, and others may 
pretend to read, but all will probably be civil to the visitor. 
Even the veriest bear in the street will behave better when he 
“* receives” at home and puts on his best manners to show how he 
can treat a stranger. Then, again, some members of the lay mission 
follow these people into the country. They find them chiefly at 
the rural fairs, of which there are 3,000 held every year in England. 
‘They also follow them to the races, of which there are 200 every 
year. Practical dexterity and skilful tactics need be exercised at 
the fairs and race-grounds to get an opportunity of speaking, but 
in every such place crowds are to be found who will listen with 
avidity and will even thank the open-air preacher. The clown 
and harlequin of a travelling circus will sometimes let the 
preacher mount the front platform on the Sunday when the show 
is closed. 


But there is still a lower depth. It is among the very worst 
scum of our people that meet round the gallows at a public ex- 
ecution. Thousands may there be met with, packed close together 
for long, idle, waiting hours, and even the vilest heart may then be 
impressed with the certain knowledge that a human being is about 
to die. For such occasions, men from London, or from the country 
branches of the Mission, assemble the townspeople at a meeting the 
evening before. Ten, twenty, or sometimes forty brave fellow- 
workers are enlisted, and long before sunrise they take post near 
the gaol. Tracts, handbills, leaflets, and cards with appropriate 
verses, are distributed among the expectant thousands. If we 
were to trace the beneficial effects even of such efforts at the foot 
of the gallows, there would be ample evidence to show that they 
are not in vain. And what if it be said that there are many in- 
judicious preachers, and much bad preaching, in streets and lodging- 
houses, at races, fairs, and executions? Are there no bad sermons 
in churches and chapels,—no bad books in schools and colleges,— 
no “ injudicious” teachers in every department of common life ? 
The man who decries all work that 1s not perfect will have little to 
praise. The open-air preacher ought, indeed, to be criticised, im- 
proved, and rightly directed, but not jeered at and put down. The 
very spirit of independence in this man, which urges him to under- 
take such work, will induce him to resist with British courage all 
unkind endeavours to browbeat and flout him out of his calling. 
After all, if men firmly believe that there is a truth which makes 
them happy, they will speak it out, whoever tries to stop them. 
“Yes,” it may be answered ; “ but then there is a time and a place 
for everything, and so for this religion.” But what time, they may 
answer, and what place? If men and women really will not come 
to be taught in churches and chapels and schools, are we to leave 
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them ignorant, idle, and perishing the while for lack of know- 
ledge ? 

“ Propriety ” and “order” are not words of sufficient power to 
keep these earnest reformers back. They tell us that it is criminal 
apathy and cowardice to make these considerations an excuse for 
doing nothing. Open-air speaking is not disreputable in itself. 
See, for instance, the candidate for Parliament, who has an earnest 
desire to win men’s votes ; how readily he puts up with the rabble 
around the hustings as a fit assembly for him to address in the open 
air. Why should not the voluntary preacher do the same with his 
earnest desire to win men’s souls? In some way or other religious 
truth must be carried to the masses of our population ; and those 
who choose this way of doing it may plead the command, “Go out 
into the highways and hedges and compel them to come in.” 

There is one mode of carrying on this work of the open-air in- 
struction which had been much used and abused, till last autumn 
a police order was issued to prevent it. The public parks in London 
were opened every Sunday in fine weather to all sorts of preachers, 
speakers, and wranglers. This custom was brought in by the per- 
mission given to private bands to.play in the parks on Sundays ; for 
it was impossible for the open-air preachers to be kept out of the 
parks when these bands were let in. The present Commissioner 
of Works, reversing his predecessor’s decree, had allowed them all 
to go there together. What was foretold by more prudent coun- 
sellors soon came to pass ; there arose the Chartist spouter, and the 
loud shouting demagogue, and at last the tumult came to a battle, 
with blows, and bloodshed, at the Garibaldi riots in Hyde Park. 
Upon this, the authorities were again convinced that the parks 
are meant for peace and quiet, and they rightly excluded all 
orators of any kind. It is to be expected that they will apply the 
same rule to the bands of music, and that the parks will be left for 
the Londoners’ quiet Sunday walk, since musical performances in 
the streets are certainly not stinted on week-days all over the 
town. It has been observed, by some of those who are most 
eagerly engaged in open-air preaching, that the desire to make an 
oratorical exhibition before a holiday crowd in Hyde Park, is a 
very different spirit from that which carries the earnest preacher 
to some dingy alley, where misery and wretchedness are to be 
consoled ; and it is a very grave question whether more good is 
stopped or more evil by closing up the parks to all meetings 
whatever. 

Meantime, the institution of open-air preaching, under proper 
regulation, has been approved by the sanction, and even the 
example, of bishops, clergy, and dissenting ministers, as well as 
of many respected laymen. These do now go forth and “speak 
unto the people the words of this life,’ and the people come 
to hear and thankfully too. Many and great are the drawbacks, 
no doubt, on this use of such means, which are as powerful for evi] 
as for good. There are bad speakers, and foolish speakers, and 
stupid speakers, and vain, ignorant speakers, who only mis-spend 
the hearers’ time. Nevertheless there are hundreds of good and 
sensible men who diligently and reverently use this freedom, the 
right of every Englishman, to address their fellows in a tone which 
every Christian must approve. 








ART AND SCIENCE. 


WATER COLOURS, OLD AND NEW. 


Tux water-colour artists of England have completely created the 
delightful form of art which they have cultivated with so much 
success and such original genius, for the last half century and more. 
Turner, the greatest master of landscape of the naturalistic order, 
made his first efforts in this form under the very simple teaching of 
Girtin, and his first picture at the Academy was a water-colour 
drawing exhibited in 1790; in little more than ten years he 
became an academician and professor of perspective. There must 
be abundance of scope, then, for the art of water-colour painting, 
and we are not disposed to say that the artists have not both 
developed their own powers to the utmost and extended the limits of 
the style. That they have done both is evident from the increasing 
interest which attaches to the Exhibitions of the two Water-colour 
Societies, one of which has favoured us this year with an extra 
display of their works which possessed a peculiar merit. The two 
Societies, as we distinguish them by the names Old and New, were 
necessarily rivals—friendly rivals, in a good sense—for they have 
been equally animated with a genuine spirit of study in their art, 
and there are to be found members of each side who stand alone in 
their particular excellences of style and execution. However, the 
old stock became strong enough to throw out a shoot, and this has 
taken root and blossomed so well during the last thirty-two years, 
that the name of “ New Society,” which had been felt as a misnomer 
for some time past, has now been cast off without Act of Parlia- 
ment, for the name of “ Institute,” but not without accession to a 
new estate, in the shape of a much better lighted and more appro- 
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riate gallery. Weare led to conclude, from the notice appended to 
the aeegan that the new impulse thus given is due to the hand- 
some donation from the late Mr. Woodburn, the picture dealer, 
whose services to art in this country, and indeed to the fine arts 
generally, have been highly valuable. The separation between the 
water-colour painters seems more marked than ever, but it is not 
altogether improbable that they may be brought together under 
some expansion of the Royal Academy which seems to be looming 





in the future. That the capabilities of water-colour art are now | 
such as entitle the artists to take rank as Academicians, as Turner, | 


their great teacher, did, we think there can be no doubt what- 
ever. Those who are familiar with the many admirable examples 
of landscape, the work of the members of the two Societies, or with 
those drawings of finely-coloured, picturesque figures, always to 
be seen in their Exhibitions, must own that the style has the 


highest merits, and in some qualities—as in the more | 
delicate and transient effects of light and atmosphere,— | 


it is a question whether the water-colour artist has not sur- | les in ¢ 
_ they are superior to any photograph, but as for their spirit and 


passed his more robust and energetic rival the oil painter, who 
commands an advantage by his transparent tones, his scumblings, 


and his solid lights. It is this feeling that has gradually been at | 
work, leading the water-colour painter on and away from the | 


unafiected suggestiveness of Paul Sandby and Girtin, Varley, | 


Copley Fielding, De Wimt, and even Turner himself in his early | 


days, to more ambitious aims at a more intimate companionship 


with Nature. An excellent opportunity was afforded at the recent | 
sale of Mr. Mozley’s collection of observing this transition. Here | 


was an early drawing of Turner’s, with the creat man’s first attempt 
to paint a rainbow, and a double one too, in a drawing of Schaff- 
hausen. The feat has often been accomplished since by many 
water-colour painters. It is a step from the plain washes of colour, 
true enough in tint, of the drawings by De Wint, to such finished 


pictures as the “Old Mill by Moonlight” by Duncan ; from the happy | 


dash and lucky chance effects of David Cox to the sober mastery 
with equal boldness in Duncan’s “ Wreck on the Goodwin Sands.” 


Compare, again, with the works of the past in water colours, those | 


extraordinary pictures of fruit and flowers by W. Hunt, or those 
achievements in still more novel methods by Mr. J. Gilbert and 
Mr. Birket Foster. Compare, also, the prices realized by these last- 
named pictures, and they will be found to be nearly ten times the 
amount obtained for the De Wints, the Copley Fieldings, and the 
David Coxes. This advance in value is not to be attributed to 
mere fashion, though that had something to do with it, as in the 
case of drawings by Mr. Hunt, Mr, Gilbert, and Mr. Foster ; it 
is due to the greater merit of the pictures as works of art. 

We have referred to certain novel methods of work adopted by 
modern painters in water colour ; these might have been noticed 
in strong contrast in the collection exhibited at Christie & Manson’s 
sale room. Nothing could be more opposite than the drawings of 
Mr. Foster, minutely touched with body colour, and those of 
Mr. Duncan, Mr. Fred. Tayler, or Mr. Cattermole, broadly touched, 
and without any opaque colour. The same difference is to be 
observed in the drawings by Mr. Edmund Warren in the 
exhibition of the Institute and those by Mr. W. Bennett, 
Mr. Whymper, Mr. Leitch, Mr. Rowbotham, and others, 
who all adhere to what we suppose must be called “the 
orthodox school.” Mr. Warren chooses to strike out into the 
domain of oil painters ; he paints his trees much as the oil painter 
does with his “ medium ;” he gives his cornfields the same force 


and rich colour, and his ferns the same almost tangible reality | 


that Mr. Vicat Cole and young Mr. Linnell heap in such luxury 
upon their canvas. Indeed Mr. Cole paints in water colour pre- 
cisely as he does in oil, and a very fine example of this was to be 
seen in Mr Mozley’s collection: high-spreading beeches hanging 
over a deep clear pool, with a water-hen splashing away across the 
water, frightened at the deer coming to enjoy the cool shade. 

To return to the Institute Exhibition and Mr. Edmund Warren. 
Where this method is apt to fail is, in expressing the peculiar sense 
of life and movement in the open air. It is comparatively dull work 
to show us every leaf and prickly bramble. What we would see is 
the grand and glorious face of Nature. We should never be artists 
if we were always looking into the minuti« of Nature’s garments, 
testing their quality, and seeking if the same stuff could not be 
imitated by an inferior hand. If we look at the skies in all 
painters of this manner, and in Mr. Warren’s pictures especially, we 
see at once the want of feeling, the absence of impression, and the 
lack of memory. The hand has failed because the eye has not 
ee ge it, and the eye has become insensible to the changing 

eauties of the vast heavens, because the mind has been occu- 
pied with the mechanical task of imitation. A certain amount 
of vagueness and mystery should belong to a painted landscape, 
as it does to the natural scene ; we wish to be cheated into a 
reverie, and not to be prompted to pull out our eyeglass to examine 
curiosities of painting. Mr. Warren’s cornfields should be com- 
pared with a similar subject to illustrate the point; as in Mr. 
Moles's ¥ Stubble Field, with Children Gleaning” (152), or his 

Folding Time” (139), with a drawing of similar scenery by Mr. 
Whymper, 81, “A Oommon near Haslemere.” As admirable 
pieces of ve in the ordinary style, should be looked at 
Mr. Bennett’s “ Barden Tower” (37), Mr. Rowbotham’s “ Sor- 
rento,” and his “Castle of Ischia ” (192). In the latter is most 
charmingly expressed the pure blue of the Mediterranean Inisty 
air of evening, and the sunny warmth over the shore. 

Mr. Aaron Penley’s “ View of Buttermere” (200) has good 
points of airy effect, although it incurs the fault of being, as all 
very violent effects are, a little too like the red and blue fire of the 
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sensation dramas. Mr. McKewan, Mr. eo ey Mr. Leitch, 
Mr. D’Egville, Mr. Fahey, are all very capable men, following the 
beaten track, though never slow to enter upon fresh fields. 

Mr. Carl Werner’s drawings are always a feature in this gallery ; 
this year they are all of Eastern subjects, and chiefly from the 
half-ruinous buildings of Jerusalem, with the exception of one. 
This one is an attempt to call up, in Mr. Murray’s room, the great 
departed,— Byron, Scott, Hallam, Gifford, Canning, Barrow, 
Disraeli,—in their habits as they lived ; and the result is not more 
happy than it is invariably found to be in all pictures of this kind. 
But as for Mr. Werner's Eastern scenes, in his regular métier, they 
are wonderful for precision of light and shade and for the making 
out of every detail, as in ‘‘ The Entrance to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre,” or “ The Entrance to the Hall of Justice, Jerusalem,” 
and “The Wailing Place of the Jews.” They are all faultless, 
except in the sky, and here we perceive a feebleness and untruth 
that leads us to wonder the more how the effects of sunlight and 
shade have been so accurately obtained. As fac-similes in colour 


feeling, they seem to be over-precise and pedantic. They are 
invaluable as illustrations, but want something of the charm we 
often feel in very inferior works. 

Mr. Louis Haghe, as a painter of rich-toned interiors, with 
splendid architectural ornament and decoration, displaying 
some historical incident, with groups of figures admirably 
touched in, though only as picturesque suggestions giving in- 
terest to the place, takes a position quite parallel to 
any painters in oil. He has two superb examples in 
this Exhibition. The chamber at Fontainebleau, a splendid work 
of Italian Renaissance, has recently been touched up and improved 
upon by the Emperor's architect. In this, besides the beautiful 
work of the carved entablatures, inclosing pictures by Primaticcio, 
seen down the whole of one side of the apartment under a charming 
effect of light, we have Benvenuto Cellini showimg a work of his 
to Francis I. and his mistress, Mdlle. D’Estampes, with cardinals 
and other pompous dignitaries in attendance. The other work is 
larger, but not finer in quality. The subject of it is the old Doge 
Dandolo, after having taken the Cross in St. Mark’s, Venice, being 
led out through the crowds of the populace by the Marquis de 
Montferrat and the Grand Master of the Tempiars. 

Mr. Corbould’s “Memorial Design,” painted for the Queen, 
represents the late Prince Consort, in golden armour, seen as if 
forming the picture in a triptych, the leaves of which are open and 
painted with subjects from the Old and New Testament. It is a 
beautiful piece of painting, whatever may be thought of the taste 
of such a design. Mr. Welmert’s picture of Lucrezia Buti and the 
painter Filippo Lippi, who fell in love with her when she was in 
a convent, and though a monk, persuaded her to elope with him, is 
curious as an instance of how an able artist may be betrayed into 
the absurdities of caricature when he is not satisfied with the 
reserve Which the greatest painters never forsake. Mr. Augustus 
Bouvier seems to have erred in the opposite direction of inanity, 
in his drawing of “ Princess Elizabeth entering London a Prisoner 
of State” (286). Mr. Fidey, one of the younger members, exhibits 


| a clever commonplace kind of composition, on the subject of 


“Christ Blessing Little Children,” a large work, but not, as we 
imagine, exactly suited to the style of this artist. The still-life 
pieces, especially Mr. Margett’s “ Mayflower” and “ Bird’s-nest,” 
are most of them remarkably good ; and, on the whole, we may 
consider that the first exhibition of the Institute augurs well for its 
future prosperity. 

Having referred to Turner as the great exemplar of landscape 
art, it should be mentioned that there have been exhibited, during 
the last three days, before the sale which takes place to-day at 
Christie and Manson’s, ten pictures by Turner, of which eight are 


| in his finest manner. The “ Ehrenbreitstein” is a beautiful work, 





frequently spoken of by Mr. Ruskin, painted in 1835. There is 


| also the large picture called “ Palestrina,” painted in 1850 ; the 


“ Antwerp,” 1833; “Wreckers,” a splendid example of sea- 
aes two Views of Venice, gems of his later style ; “ Port 
tuysdael,” “ Helvoetsluys,” and two of his early works. There has 
never been such a sale of Turners as this, and the prices will 
probably be reckoned in thousands. 








MUSIC. 


Ix our last week’s notice we briefly recorded the appearance, at 
the Royal Italian Opera, on Thursday week, of Madlle. Fricci as 
Norma, and the début, on the same evening, of Madlle. Carlotta 
Patti as a concert singer. The part of Norma, for many years one 
of Madame Grisi’s most powerful impersonations, is a severe test for 
any but an artist of very high vocal and dramatic power. The re- 
quisites of finished musical style and tragic stage action are so rarely 
met with in combination, that any approximation to excellence in 
this double capacity merits a kindly weleome. There is so much 
that is good in Madlle. Fricci’s Norma, that only hyper-criticism 
would dwell on some small‘shortcomings. The extreme tremulous- 
ness of the voice, and an occasional tendency to sing (only slightly) 
out of tune, were largely attributable to the nervousness inseparable 
from a first essay in a part which must challenge conrparison with 
one of Madame Grisi’s best representations. Madile. ricci has a 
voice of sympathetic quality, and a flexible vocalization; while 
her action is dignified without being stilted, and passionate yet 
refined. Her Norma is full of intention, and carefully studied 
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throughout. In the most violent transports of passion belonging 
to the several highly-wrought dramatic situations, Madlle. Fricci 
combines the majestic deportment of the Druid priestess with the 
human tenderness of the woman; while in her greatest climax of 
tragic wrath she never approaches coarseness. If her Norma is 
not of the highest excellence, there is still much to admire 
in the general intention, both vocal and dramatic, and it 
improves on repetition. Madlle. Carlotta Patti, who appeared 
after the opera in a miscellaneous concert, is a singer of the bril- 
liant rather than of the expressive school. Her voice, a high 
soprano, is fmore adapted for rapid execution than for music of 
sentiment and passion—it is of somewhat penetrating quality but 
without the least shrillness, and thoroughly under command in 
passages of the bravura kind. Her chief performances were Doni- 
zetti’s Aria, ““O luce di quest? anima,” and the Queen of Night’s 
song (“GI angui d’inferno”) from “Die Zauberflote.” In the 
latter of these, Madlle. Carlotta Patti sang with facility those 
extremely high notes (reaching to F in alt.) which Mozart intro- 
duced as a means of displaying the peculiar voice of the singer for 
whom the part was originally written. The effect of these passages, 
forced out as they must be in a kind of “ head voice,” is generally 
rather surprising than pleasing, but is more admissible in the 
concert room than on the stage, where such an exhibition of mere 
vocal gymnastics is opposed to all truth of dramatic situation. The 
calm, not to say cold, tranquillity which Madlle. Carlotta Patti 
preserved throughout her several performances, argues her more 
accustomed to the concert-room than the stage. Her pleasing 
appearance, a combination of cool confidence and arch simplicity, 
at once enlisted the good-will of the audience, and secured for her 
a favourable reception, which was confirmed by the after-judgment 
of the house. It is impossible, however, to form an estimate of 
this artist’s powers without hearing her in a more extended range. 


At Her Majesty’s Theatre, where the ballet is to be restored to 
something like its former importance, the new piece of this kind, 
“La Farfaletta,” has been thoroughly successful ; the dancing of 
Madlle. Ferraris being the chief attraction. 


The third Phiharmonic Concert, on Monday last, was “ by 
special desire ;” their Royal Highnesses Prince Alfred and the 
Princesses Helena and Louise being present. The selection, as 
will be seen from the following programme, was from composers 
that are universally accepted as “classical,” with the single excep- 
tion of Verdi ; respecting whose merits there is as much conflict of 
opinion as exists with regard to the very opposite style of Robert 
Schumann :— 


Sinfonia in E flat 
Recit., “Hai gid vinta,” Aria, ‘ Vedrd mentr’ io,’ 
Mr. Santley (Le Nozze di Figaro) ........................ Mozart. 


Concerto in E flat, Pianoforte, Mr. W. G. Cusins ......... Weber. 
Scena, “Ocean, thou mighty monster,” Mdlle. Parepa 

Rah din. 255 scadihinlonabhuattininshiecauecosthennsentereel Weber. 
I aoa ais icicddeece send cechgeapecnsseniaibanes Beethoven. 

PART II. 

en OF SOD den dead eeniinss esas deneeenecordgecses Mendelssohn. 
Duet, Mdlle. Parepa and Mr. Santley (Rigoletto) ...... Verdi. 
Overture (The Ruler of the Spirits) ...................c088: Weber. 


The Philharmonic orchestra is fast ripening into a band of first- 
rate excellence. As we recently pointed out, the changes to 
which it has been subject within the last few seasons could not but 
result in unsettling that union and fusion which are only attained 
by long association of the same performers. These adverse influ- 
ences, however, belong to the past, and the manner in which the 
symphonies and overtures were given on Monday, was such as 
to leave little or nothing for the most cynical critic to object to. 
Perhaps the first movement of Mozart’s Symphony would have 
borne a little increase of speed—the time marked being “ Allegro,” 
anaccompanied by any qualifying term such as “moderato,” or 
“*non troppo.” This, however, is greatly dependent on the indi- 
vidual temperament of the conductor, and we are bound to 
receive, = tyrone the reading of so accomplished a musician 
as Professor Sterndale Bennett. No greater test could have 
been found for the steadiness of both orchestra and conductor than 
Beethoven's gigantic “Leonora” overture, the syncopations in 
which may easily lead to confusion of accent. Still more difficult 
are the passages for the violins which lead to the climax of the 
overture, where the slightest deviation on the part of the con- 
ductor, or even of one of the instrumentalists, may throw the whole 
into disorder. Nothing could be better than the entire perform- 
ance ; and we may here especially note the brightness and reso- 
nance of the string band, not forgetting to add that the wind 
instruments are, generally, of equal merit. Mendelssohn’s 
“Ttalian” symphony and Weber’s romantic overture were also 
worthily interpreted. Mr. Cusin’s performance of Weber's diffi- 
cult (perhaps his most difficult) concerto was characterised by great 
neatness and certainty of execution. This gentleman has an ex- 
cellent mechanism, great rapidity of finger, and pliability of wrist ; 
a little more power, which would be gained by occasionally throw- 
ing the force of the arm into the forte passages, would give an effect- 
tive contrast to the delicacy and refinement of his general style. The 
performance, on the whole, was a very satisfactory one ; and was 
warmly greeted on its conclusion. The vocal pieces call for no 
special remark; with the exception, perhaps, of the duet of 

erdi ; but we reserve some remarks on that composer’s merits, 
demerits, and characteristics for the more fitting opportunity of 
the promised production of his last opera, “La Forza del Destino.” 








The third concert of the “ Musical Society of London” took 
place on Wednesday evening, when the following selection was 
performed :— 


PART I 
Overture (Lenora, No. S)...............ccsesssecbes esocsenesene Beethoven. 
Recit., “Grazie clementi Dei;” Aria, “A te riedi,” 
Madame Sainton-Dolby...................0..cecceceeseeseeees Mercadante. 
Concerto (Violin) in D minor, Mr. Carrodus............... Molique. 


Duet, “ Now for him I lov’d” (Jessonda), Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Madame Sainton-Dolby ... Spohr. 


Crenhae (MRIS)... 0nd sigs achbilde sitesi dendaes Fanehs Mendelssohn. 
PART Il. 
Symphony, No. 1, in A major (Op. 19)...............00006 Silas. 
Aria, “Jour de mon enfance” (Le Pré aux Cleres), 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington ................:0001 0000 Hérold, 
oe | ee Se aa a Weber. 


The speciality of this concert was M. Silas’ new Symphony, a 
private hearing of which had been previously given at the society’s 
trial concert in February last. A symphony is, in music, much 
what an epic is in poetry ; and the musician, equally with the poet, 
who essays this, one of the grandest forms of composition, at once 
challenges comparison with the greatest productions of the art: a 
comparison that cannot fail to be to the disadvantage of any but a 
very high order of genius. The ambition to produce a work of 
such importance is much more frequently met with than the com- 
bined invention, imagination, and technical skill, which alone can 
justify a composer in addressing his hearers at such length and 
from so high an altitude. The external form of the symphony, 
and its component details, may be well constructed, the instru- 
mentation may be skilful, and the work may bear general 
evidence of great musical attainments, but unless the composer 
have some special power, his symphony can scarcely be anything 
but an imitation, more or less clever, of existing models; and in 
this latter class only can we place the work of M. Silas. This 
gentleman has long been known as an excellent pianist and a com- 
poser of much graceful music for his instrument; and we would 
gladly have hailed in him a symphonist promising to add to the 
store of works of permanent value. With much to commend in 
the earnest endeavour and musician-like skill displayed in M. Silas’ 
Symphony, however, we fail to discover that originality of thought 
and coherently sustained treatment of subject which are to be ex- 
pected in a work of such pretension. Beethoven would a to be 
the model whom M. Silas has had in view, especially in the first move- 
ment, in which we are occasionally reminded of the overture to 
“Egmont” and the seventh symphony. There is a frequent use of that 
broken rhythm which Beethoven uses with such gigantic effect, but 
which is a dangerous feature for imitation. Some of the instru- 
mentation is effective and masterly, but there is an occasional 
redundancy of sound and an excessive use of the brass instruments 
which are oppressive. The subjects of his last movement too are 
commonplace, occasionally approaching vulgarity, and not re- 
deemed (as is sometimes the case in Haydn’s Symphonies) by such 
unexpected and learned treatment as makes us forget the triteness 
of the theme. If M. Silas, in his next effort of the kind will not take 
quite so high a flight, he wiil probably produce a work of more real 
merit, and avoid disagreeable but too obvious comparisons. It is 
but just to record the great success which the Symphony met with 
on ‘Selusnion, and the call for the composer, who came forward 
and bowed his acknowledgments. Mr. Carrodus, im Molique’s 
concerto, achieved a success which requires no word of qualification. 
His tone, if not very strong, is pure and liquid, while his execution 
is irreproachable. The great mechanical difficulties with which 
the concerto abounds were surmounted with the calm ease of 
perfect mastery. The passages of octave- aying were especially 
noticeable for their accurate intonation, and the general style was 
of high finish. The applause which followed the conclusion of the 
concerto was loud and general, and a deserved tribute to an excel- 
lent performance. The remaining instrumental pieces were given 
with that energy and_finish for which the orchestra has. long beea 
remarkable, and which has earned for Mr. Mellon the reputation 
of an English Costa. The vocal music was scarcely worthy of the 
rest of the programme. Mercadante’s Aria is one of those vapid 
pieces of Italian musical conventionalism, the only merit of which 
is that they afford some opportunity for effective vocal — ‘ 
Hérold’s air, too, is of flimsy substance, and would produce little 
effect but for its brilliant obligato violin accompaniment, which, in 
this case, was played to perfection by M. Sainton. Spohr’s exqui- 
site duet, however, compensated in some measure for the poverty 
of the other vocal pieces, which appeared all the poorer by the con- 
trast. At the next concert, on May 27, a new pianist, Miss Madeline 
Schiller, is announced to make her first appearance. 

That excellent pianist, Herr Ernst Pauer, has commenced his 
series of historical performances of pianoforte music ; the plan being 
similar to that of last season, but with some change of illustra- 
tions. Herr Pauer’s admirable playing, and the research and 
information displayed in his analytical programme, render these 
performances delightful and instructive to amateurs and students 
of the pianoforte. 


The Oratorio, “ Israel’s Return from Babylon,” by Mr. Rudolph 
Schachner, which was performed in July last with so much applause 
at Exeter Hall, has been selected by the committee of the Worcester 
Musival Festival, for their performance early in September next. 
‘the other oratorio performances on that occasion will be the 
“Elijah” and the “ Messiah.” 
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THE REPORT ON SMALL ARMS. 


Tue report of the Committee on the experiments on Small Bore 
Rifles, and the various systems of rifling tried last year, has just been 
printed, and contains results of a very important nature. By the 


seventeenth paragraph of the Government programme issued before | 


the trials, it was notified to all makers that, whatever might be the 
general shooting of the arms, the ultimate value would be judged 
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mittee are led to the following opinion :—Ilst. As regards precision 
when clean, the Lancaster rifle has the advantage. 2nd. As regards 
precision when foul, the Lancaster has a decided advantage. 3rd. As 
regards non-tendency to accumulate fouling, the Lancaster is consi- 
derably superior. 4th. As regards simplicity of management, the 
Lancaster has the advantage, a smooth barrel being more easily cleaned 
than a grooved barrel. 5th. As regards penetration. About equal 


| (average penetration at 30 yards in }-inch elm boards placed halt an 


by the results of shooting with wax lubrication, which the same | 


paragraph stated to have been “ proved by experience to be the 
best adapted for all climates and conditions.” The lubricant being 
determined, and the powder supplied of the same quality and 
quantity, the preliminaries were equal in all cases ; the merit of 
the shooting must, therefore, be fairly indicative of the value of 
the gun. Under such equal circumstances, a higher interest 
attaches to these results than has ever before accrued to merely 
experimental tests, for these trials have been practical and final 


rather than experimental. The Government having got the best | 


lubricant, their object was to find out the best rifle. We have before 
in this journal advocated, on purely scientific grounds, the principle 
of the Lancaster rifling ; but what is best in theory is not always, 
though it generally is, best in practice. Mr. Lancaster’s rifles have, 
however, maintained their superiority in these tests, as they had 
previously done in actual service in India and elsewhere, wherever 
they have been tried. The first and primitive idea of rifling was to 
get a grip on the shot, by which the vertical rolling over and over 
that it performed when projected from an ordinary smooth bore, 
might be changed into a spiral motion—screwing its way as it passed 
horizontally from point to point. After a time, elongated bullets 
were designed to assist this motion, various lubricants tried to 
destroy friction in the barrel, and assist the passage of the ball. 
Experience showed the differences of fouling attendant upon dif- 
ferent plans of grooving and channeling ; but the ultimate sim- 
plicity of the best method of rifling had to be found out by prac- 
tice and thought, as the final results of every other investigation 
have ever had to be. 

It is thus the result of innumerable attempts and experimental 
ideas that has produced the special varieties of rifling which are 
characteristic of the guns of our best manufacturers, and which, if 
not scientifically perfect in principle, are near enough so for our 
most eminent practical makers to have produced most effective 
and wonderful weapons. That these makers must yield the palm 
of pre-eminence is no degradation to them, because they are by 
the patent laws prohibited from using the correct principle of what 
is now the chosen arm of the national service, while the highest 
appreciation is due to them for those efforts that have helped in 
the attainment of what is the chief point to the nation—a good 
final result. Nor is it a mere matter of personal advantage of one 


maker over another. The adoption of the Lancaster rifle is a | 


matter of national advantage. 

_The fouling of a rifle spoils its shooting. The fouling of a rifle 
hinders and finally prevents its loading. Bad shooting and inca- 
pability of being loaded are not qualities desirable on the battle- 
field. It would be little use to train men laboriously as exquisite 
marksmen and brilliant sharpshooters if the fine and costly weapons 
we supplied them with would only fire ten or a dozen shots with 
precision. In the Indian Mutiny, when other rifles choked up 
and became no better weapons than the now despised “ Brown 
Bess,” the Lancaster rifles alone were clean and effective. When 
that great portion of our empire hung by a thread, it may have 
been that the few Lancaster rifles amongst our troops were all that 
at some moments stood between our Havelocks, our Outrams, anda 
different destiny from that they have so gloriously accomplished. 


inch apart), Lancaster, 12°00; Enfield D, 11°40. 6th. Rapidity of 
fire, equal. 7th. Total weight of arm the same; weight of barre} 


same as the D Enfield. 
Lancaster. Enfield D. 





Feet. Feet. 

“8th. Initial velocity, arms being clean ......... 1,234°9 1,248°6 
With foularms. After firing 1,020 rounds 

the initial yelocity was .................666 1,211'8 1,157°3 

Showing the effects of fouling loss ......... 23°71 91:3 


“9th. As to flatness of trajectory, the Lancaster has the advantage. 
10th. Cost of manufacture, about equal.” 


The estimation of the value of the shooting or “ figure of merit ” 


__as it is technically called, is made by measuring the distance of 
each shot from the most central hit on the target, and striking an 


average from the total by dividing it by the number of shots. 
The lowness, therefore, of this average, shows the greater closeness 
of the shooting. The following results, eliminated from the detailed 
shooting-tables in the Government Report, will show at a glance 
some of the practical evidence on which the Committee has decided 
Mr. Lancaster’s superiority. 


Summary or Tapes, Nos. 54, 55, 62, 63, 64. 


Pure Wax (Selected lubricant). 


yds. yds. yds. yds. yds. 
PD: nk Bis andcive anes 300... 600... 800... 1,000 ... 1,200 
Whitworth, s. B. ......... 576 ... 849 ... 19°49 ... 3456 ... 66°42 
SS Se eee ee 5°33 ... 10°46 ... 21°14 ... 30°69 ... 52°86 
Lancaster, s.B............. 420 .... 608 ... 12°20 ... 22°52 ... 44°80 


SumMARY OF TABLES 44 to 48. CLEAN ARMS. 
yds. yds. yds. yds. yds. 


BIE. hic cepeeansscnnananns 300 ... 500... 800... 1,000 ... 1,200 
Whitworth, s.B. ......... 389 ... 739 ... 17°18 ... 26°54... 49°69 
BEBEIOE BRK. cs scetssnsgs ves 10°20 ... 17°04 ... 28°96 ... 43°66 ... 81°10 

| Lancaster, L.B. ......... 10°06 ... 17°58 ... 28°35 ... 43°61 ... 65°UU 

Summary or Tanies 49 To 53. Grease AND WAX. 

yds. yds. yds. yds. yds, 

BD «35 <tsvsscgunesestines 300... 500... 800... 1,000 ... 1,200 
Whitworth, 8.B. ......... 417 ... 869 ... 16°10 ... 31°66 ... 46°06 
| eee 5°69 ... 11°05 ... 20°04 ... 37°22 ... 40°10 
Lancaster, S.B............ 448 ... 880 ... 19°04 ... 32°04 ... 43°56 


Of the old Enfield rifle, this Government report admits, as an 
excuse for its shortcomings, that it was introduced into the service 


_ “when comparatively limited experience had been acquired in this 


It is for this important consideration, namely, that the Lancaster | 


rifle is less liable to foul than any other small-arm, that we are 
gratified at its last unmistakeable success ; for the delicate weapon 
that, in accomplished hands, projects in a shooting-match its 
bullet with unerring accuracy, might not be best adapted to the rough 
usage of war, and it might have been that a less accurate but 
more enduring weapon would have been more suitable for the 
horrid slaughter of the battle-field. As it is, however, there are 
grounds for popular rejoicing that the truest rifle in match-shooting 
is the simplest and best for war, and that our soldiers will be armed 
with a weapon that will fire its last shot in the fight with all but 
as much precision as its first. The Government report, and the 
tables of the trials will show that with pure beeswax—the selected 
lubricant—the Lancaster rifles were incomparably the best. 

With the Whitworth ammunition, with tallow only—for subsidiary 
trials were also made with other lubricants than wax—they were 
very slightly inferior to the Whitworth at some distances. With 
grease and wax they were also inferior at some distances and 
superior at others ; but after 100 rounds, when the other guns were 
all dirty, the Lancaster beat with every kind of lubricant. The 
tables also show that with the specified wax lubrication the Lan- 
caster shooting was better than that of any other rifle, even when 
the contesting makers used whatever lubricant they pleased. The 
systems of rifling which have been under trial included the Enfield 
(three or five broad shallow grooves) ; the Lancaster (oval bore) ; 
the W hitworth (hexagonal bore) ; and Westley Richards’ breech- 
loading applied to an octagonal bore—the two last in the smaller 
calibre only. 

_“ Having, then,” so runs the report, “ carefull i - 
sidered the relative advantages of "the Enfield nl ciation apie 
_ applied to large calibres, and adapted to one and the same ammuni- 

tion, viz.,—bullet, 530 grains ; diameter, 0-55,—wood plug; powder 

22 drachms, J?; cartridge, service ; lubrication, pure wax,—the com. 





country with respect to elongated rifle-bullets, and when no fixed 
and generally-accepted principles had been established as to 
rifling small arms.” The Enfield rifle, with its present twist, fails 
in precision at distances above 600 yards, and any attempt at im- 
provement by increasing the spiral entails a ss com to foul the 
rifle, and thus mars its efficiency as a military weapon. Another 
defect inherent in the system is the large frictional surface pre- 
sented to the descending bullet by the broad lands between the 
grooves, and which necessitates the use of a smaller bullet than the 
capacity of the bore, and, consequently, involves a loss of power by 
windage in order to effect the loading of the piece. Mr. Whit- 
worth, whose name is so famous, wisely competed with small bores 
only, knowing, no doubt, full well that the larger the bore the more 
apparent would become the principal defect of his hexagonal 
system. The examples of tact, skill, and sharpness with which 
Mr. Whitworth has masked this defect border on the marvellous. 
to those who can appreciate his ingenuity. For military purposes, 
however, the Committee do not speak favourably of the small-bores, 
and they state that, although the reduced bore has shown a great 
superiority in precision over the large calibre, yet the wear that 
takes place in the percussioning is so considerable that the rifle 
in a very short time is rendered unserviceable. In the course of 
these experiments, and before 500 rounds had been fired from any 
one of the small-bore rifles, eleven hammers had been broken by 
the force of the gas escaping through the nipple. The threads of 
the screw in the nipple-lump had commonly blown through ; 
and there are further difficulties in using ordinary cartridges, 
which are for the small-bores required of such length as to be very 
liable to break in the pouch. The Westley Richards’ breach- 
loaders are recommended for cavalry, that method of loading pre- 
senting great advantages for horse soldiers. 

There seems to us, however, in the Committee’s report one 
defect, which is apparently common to reports of this nature. I1t 
treats of mere results attained without displaying any deep 
amount of knowledge, on the part of its authors, of the principles 
by which they have been accomplished. Some paragraphs, too, are 
evidently only complimentary to certain competing makers, as the 
inferences drawn in them cannot be logically collated with the 
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results of the experiments or the decisions of the Committee. 
It is less than doubtful, however, whether anything more than 
strict and impartial truth should be admitted to appear in papers 
of so much practical importance. 

Without referring to other of such paragraphs, we select the 
following, and we ask how it is possible to reconcile the statements 
made in them with the facts displayed in the tables of the very 
report in which they occur, and the actual decisions of the Com- 
mittee itself :— 


“68. Although the Committee have assigned reasons above for not 
recommending the general adoption of a rifle of the reduced calibre 
of 0-451", they think it only just to Mr. Whitworth to acknowledge 
the relative superiority of his small-bore rifle even as a military 
weapon, over all the other rifles of similar calibre that have been 
under trial. 

“69. With reference to the latter part of No. 3 question, they are 
of opinion that as the makers of every small-bore rifle, having any 
pretension to special accuracy, have copied to the letter the three 
main elements of success adopted by Mr. Whitworth, viz., diameter of 
bore, degree of spiral and large proportion of rifling surface, it is not 
probable that any further modifications or quasi improvements, that 
might result from the question being now thrown open to the gun 
trade, would be attended with any practical advantage. 

“70. With the exception of the defect already noticed as to wear, 
and the difficulty of obtaining ammunition suitable for the rifle as 
well as the service, the Committee are of opinion that the Whitworth 
rifle, taking all other points into consideration, is superior to all 
other arms as yet produced, and that this superiority would be 
retained if Mr. Whitworth could ensure all the arms being made with 
equal mechanical perfection.” 


Now, the small bore principle was Mr. Lancaster’s. It was 
submitted by him, in 1852, to the Select Committee of Small Arms, 
under the presidency of Colonel Alexander Gordon, and a model 
of the arm made for that occasion is now in the Enfield Factory. 
How, too, can this assertion be reconciled with the shooting in the 
table we have first given? It may be very well in ordinary life to 
show courtesy towards a favourite or pen a sympathetic eulogium 
for a non-successful competitor, but notorious as it is that Mr. 
Whitworth obtained the idea of small-bore arms and the manner 
of making them most effective by the generous unreserve of Mr. 
Lancaster himself, whose original idea it was, how ‘can the writers 
of this report justify either the words they have used or the recom- 
mendation that the trade should be prevented from competing 


with a maker who is not even the inventor of the principle he has | 


adopted? The points this committee claim for Mr. Whitworth 
were long ago claimed as Mr. Lancaster's right, as any one may 
see by turning to the Mechanics’ Magazine for 1857, page 445 ; 
and that challenge then given in our contemporary Mr. Whitworth 
has never met. 

For ourselves, however, having consistently from the first advo- 
cated the theoretical superiority of the Lancaster system, we can 
but be satisfied with the decision of the Committee, that “‘ a strict 
but impartial comparison on all points connected with military 
efficiency establishes the superiority of the Lancaster rifle.” 





SCIENTIFIC BALLOONING. 


On Saturday last Mr. Glaisher made his tenth ascent in Mr. 
Coxwell’s balloon from the Crystal Palace at 1 p.m. After some 
hesitation as to starting, the wind blowing in the upper currents 
towards the sea at the rate of forty miles an hour, which would 
render a base line of eighty miles necessary for Mr. Glaisher’s 
observations in an ascent of 44 miles, the height it was intended 
to go. Length of journey being incompatible with height of eleva- 
tion, a voyage across the Channel was impracticable, and the 
landing must, therefore, take place before the shore was lost. The 
balloon rose rapidly, in the first two minutes attaining 3,000 feet ; 
the second mile was attained at lh. 29m. ; third, 1h. 37m. ; fourth, 
2h. Om. ; highest point, 45 miles nearly, at 2h. 30m. On attaining 
this elevation Mr. Coxwell expressed his conviction there was not 
a moment to lose in getting within view of the earth. He, there- 
fore, let off gas freely, and brought the balloon down a mile in 
four minutes (2h. 36m.) ; the descent was continued, the balloon 
passing three miles at 2h. 40m., and at 2h. 46m. it was at two miles 
trom the earth, the barometer reading 21°20 in., when Mr. Cox- 
well caught sight of Beachy Head and the coast through 





« break in the clouds, and exclaiming, “ There is not a | 


moment to spare, we must save the land at all risks,” directed 
the packing up of the instruments, and the making ready to throw 
out ballast, himself all the while using the great valve to let out 
gas, with a freedom which Mr. Glaisher laconically remarks would 
have alarmed any one not thoroughly convinced of Mr. Coxwell’s 
competency and skill. On breaking through the clouds the balloon 
appeared already over the water, but, as the ground seemed to come 
up under them, it was evident there was land yet beneath. Mr. 
Glaisher, and the gentleman who accompanied him, threw out large 
quantities of ballast as they neared the earth, and the rapidity of 
descent was by this means, as well as by the balloon being thrown 
into a parachute form, in a great degree arrested ; the balloon, 
however, striking the ground with sutticient force to break all the 
instruments except, fortunately, the two glass bottles containing 
the air that had been trapped above the clouds for Dr. Tyndall. 
The site, where the balloon landed, was within half a mile of the 
Railway Station at Newhaven; and the last two miles were 
dropped through in four minutes, for had the descent been less rapid 








the balloon would have fallen into the sea. Mr. Glaisher praises 
Mr. Coxwell’s decision and expertness, which were put, he says, to 
as severe a test as it is possible to imagine. 

Mr. Glaisher has kindly sent us the following notes of observa- 
tions made on this occasion :— 

“Tn my ascent on March 31 I took several observations with a 
spectroscope, with a view of observing the black lines in the spec- 
trum ; these I saw till I got above the lower atmosphere, when I 
began to lose the spectrum, and ultimately lost it entirely, the field 
of view becoming quite dark. This result was unexpected, and 
I could not avoid coming to the conclusion that the observations 
were all but valueless, owing to the late hour of the ascent ; and 
hence I was desirous to ascend about mid-day, when I hoped 
to observe not only the sky, but the solar spectrum as well. 

“Before leaving the earth, on looking at the sky, or rather 
clouds, chiefly, if not wholly to the south, the spectrum extended 
from B at the red end to G at the violet end ; and on looking 
at the sun, B was then the limit at the one end, nearly H atj the 
other, and all the prominent lines between these limits were seen. 

“When below the clouds, or within a mile of the earth, the 
results were almost identical with those on the earth; but on 
ascending above the clouds, I began to fail in seeing any spectrum 
at all when looking at the sky, excepting in the immediate neigh- 
| bourhood of the sun. The sky was blue and bright, and at last I 
| became fearful that something was out of order, for the field 
_ became quite dark. I thought at first I did not look fairly 





_ through the telescope, from my constrained position ; then, that in 
| my anxiety I had breathed on the eye-piece, and I became very 
| uneasy, lest I should lose all my time, and fail. At 2h. 15m., I 
| succeeded in getting an admirable adjustment on the sun. We 
| were now above four miles high, and the balloon was slowly re- 

volving at the rate of one revolution in five minutes. I kept my 
_ eye at the telescope till a beam of light entered the slit; I was 
| looking at the violet end, which was greatly lengthened ; and the 
_ two lines of H, usually nebulous, were broken up into many lines. 
| On passing off the sun, the limiting line of the spectrum was G ; 
_ and as the balloon revolved, line F became the limit, and then the 

spectrum soon was lost entirely. On approaching the sun, I saw 
_ the spectrum again appear, and lengthen toG ; I then diverted the 
_ telescope to the red end and saw B; and when the light came 
from the sun I saw A, a, B, c, and very many lines. On passing off 
the sun B was the limit for a short time, and the spectrum short- 
ened as before, till it was lost entirely. On coming round to the 
sun again I unclasped the telescope; and moved it up and down, 
and a long way beyond H were the limits ; there was every line I 
had seen on the earth, and a great many more. This was the last 
observation I made on the spectrum, but it seems to me con- 
clusive, and shows that the solar spectrum includes all the lines we 
see from the earth, and that the sky proper has no light im itself. 
The several sky spectra experiments on this occasion confirm those 
I nade on the previous ascent. 

“At the height of four miles I opened four exhausted glass 
bottles for trapping air. These had been prepared by Messrs. 
Negretti & Zambra, with their necks drawn to a fine point. 
_ On opening them the air entered the small aperture with a 
_ hissing noise, which continued for some time; on its ceasing I 
| sealed them up, and succeeded in bringing two down safely. In 
| my previous ascent all the bottles I took up were broken on the 
_ descent. 

“ At 2h. 33m. [looked carefully at the sun through a blue glass, 
yellow glass, and red glass, for red prominences, or anything dif- 
ferent in its appearance ; but I observed nothing different from his 
appearance on the earth. 4 

‘* Ozone papers, prepared by the formule of Schonbein, Moffat, 
and Lowe, were exposed, and their colouration during the whole 
journey was very nearly the same, and amounted to 1 on a scale 
whose darkest colour is represented by 10 ; during the same interval 
of time no ozone was detected at the Royal Observatory. Lowe's 

| powder tests were not exposed till we had attained a height of 
2 miles ; they were coloured to 3 at the height of 44 miles, and the 
colour deepened afterwards to 4 or 5. , 

“ Before starting, my pulsations numbered 76 in one minute, 
At 2h. Om., at the height of 4 miles, mine had increased to 90, 
Mr. Coxwell’s was 113, and Mr. I.’s was 130. These experiments 
were repeated after a little time, when mine was 95, Mr. Coxwell’s 
| 98, and Mr. L’s still steadily at 130. Mine was so weak that I 
| had difficulty in counting ; Mr. Coxwell’s varied, no doubt, according 
to the more or less exertion he had to undergo. The difference 
| between 98 and 113 with Mr. Coxwell, would be accounted for by 
the fact of his having raised a bag of sand of 60 lbs. and 
discharged it. 

“The great difference in our pulses, viz., 90 to 130, is very 
remarkable, but quite agrees with what was observed in the pulsa- 
tions of the same three persons in an ascent last year.” 








THE PAST WEEK. 


HOME. 
PARLIAMENT. 


Tue Prison Ministers Bill and the City Police Bill have been 
the main subjects of interest during the week. The second read- 
ing of the former was carried on Monday by a majority of 152 to 





122; a small majority, looking to the fact that the bill wasa 
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ministerial one, and was supported by Mr. Disraeli and the lead- 
ing members of the Conservative party. Sir George Grey explained 
that the bill merely extended a principle adopted by the House to 
Roman Catholic prisoners, of whom there is a very large number 
in the county and borough prisons of England and Scotland. 
He observed. that in Ireland there was a paid Protestant chaplain 
in every prison, even though it did not contain a single Protestant 
prisoner ; and he explained that the provisions of the bill em- 
powered the Court of Quarter Sessions to appoint Roman Catholic 
chaplains in prisons with a reasonable remuneration, and to remove 
them. Mr. Disraeli thought that those who objected that the bill 
would injuriously affect the interests of the Church of England 
must have a very mean opinion of the position of that Church. 
The privileges of the Church of England, entirely in theory and 
greatly still in practice, embody and represent popular rights ; 
and he could not see what popular right is represented by the 
Church of England exercising an arbitrary power to prevent the 
captive who is not in her communion from enjoying the consola- 
tions of his religion. Such a policy, he thought, is injurious to the 
Church of England, whose interest it is to favour the development 
of the religious principle. Lord Palmerston said that, in his view 
of the bill, it was a question between sound sense and most re- 
spectable and honourable prejudice. 
pealed the penal laws, affirmed the principle that no danger to the 
Protestant religion is to be apprehended from the intercourse of 
Catholic priests with any part of the community. It affirmed the 
principle that there is no danger to the Protestant faith 
in the access of Roman Catholic priests to the members of 
either House of Parliament; or in the intercourse of priests 
with the officers and soldiers in the army. Would it then say 
that there is danger if a priest is allowed acceis to men 
confined in prison, suffering for their crimes, and whom it is the 
duty of the State, if possible, to reform? That would be to act in 
opposition to the policy of the country for the last thirty-four 


years. On the other hand, Mr. Gore Langton, in moving that the | are not to become contemptible. 


bill be read that day six months, insisted on the fact that out of | 


the large number of Roman Catholic prisoners, very few had | , ; ( ; 
th p : \ _ the Mansion House police-court with reference to the distress in 


desired the attendance of their priests, and that those who did so 
obtained it. He observed that however liberal the Catholic laity 
might be, intolerance always followed the predominance of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. Colonel Barttelot said that the fact 
that in some prisons there was a large number of Roman Catholic 
risoners was no reason why they should legislate for the whole of 
gland and Scotland. The bill would be a brand of dissension 
thrown amongst the visiting justices, who at present worked har- 
moniously. Mr. Newdegate maintained that the proportional 
excess of Roman Catholic prisoners showed that the religion which 
produced fewest criminals was the best for the criminals them- 
selves ; and, both for the sake of the prisoner and the community, 
he refused to debar him from the benefit of Protestant teaching. 
No grievance to call for the bill had been proved ; and it was 
brought forward, not for the sake of the prisoner, but to gratify 
the Church of Rome. Mr. Whalley, after a storm of interruptions, 


which prevented a connected sentence being audible for nearly ten | 


minutes, said that the Government, by their attitude, discouraged 


those Roman Catholics who desired to emancipate themselves from | 


priestly intolerance. Catholic emancipation had not answered the 


expectations formed at the time it was passed. The Roman Catholic | 


religion was the cause of all the misery, all the pauperism, and all 
the crime in Ireland ; and the time would come when the civil war 


to avoid which the Duke of Wellington consented to pass the | 


Catholic Emancipation Act would have to be fought. The division 
involved a curious political medley. Many Liberals voted against, 
and many Conservatives for, the Government measure. And, on 
the other hand, many Conservatives voted against their leader. 


Sir George Grey moved, on Tuesday, for leave to bring in a | 


bill for the amalgamation of the City of London police with the 
Metropolitan. The measure, he said, was not founded on the 


mismanagement that occurred on the 7th of March, though that — 


mismanagement proved that the opinion which had been the result 
of inquiry was confirmed by facts. He read extracts from the 





} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


the rebels in the United States through the pretence of a déstina- 
tion to some port in Mexico,” it gave him “ pleasure to distinguish 
one which has a different and a creditable purpose.” The agents 
of this vessel are a Mr. Howell, an American contractor, and 
General Zirman, of the Mexican army; and the “creditable pur- 
pose” on which the vessel is bound is to supply munitions of 
war to enable the Mexicans to fight the French. r. Adams’s letter 
is addressed to Admiral Dupont, commanding the Federal fleet, and 
it has been circulated at Lloyds’, in order to effect, at as low a rate 
as possible, an insurance of £110,000,—£80,000 in arms and 
ammunition, and £30,000 on the ship and freight. The manifesto, 
both of the Peterhoff and the Sea Queen, was offered for the closest 
inspection, to prove the legal nature of the voyage of both ships ; 
and it was urged upon the Foreign Secretary that, if a mail agent 
were placed on board the Sea Queen in charge of the Post-office 
letter-bags, his presence would be a kind of official guarantee that 
the vessel would proceed to the port for which she was cleared. 
Earl Russell promised to consider this suggestion. In the mean 
time, the Post-oflice authorities have shown his lordship a way out 
of the difficulty by offering to relieve the owners of the duty of 
carrying the mail. So far, then, it would appear that British 
merchants are left in the lurch by their Government, and that the 


Parliament, when it re- | United States cruisers are at liberty to outrage our ships with 


impunity. 

The case of the Dolphin is as follows :—She sailed from Liver- 

ol on the 10th of February last, bound to Nassau with a cargo 
of lawful merchandise, and duly reached St. Thomas’s on the 
25th of March. She sailed thence for Nassau; but when about 
three miles from Calebra Island, off Porto Rico, she was fired at 
and stopped by the Federal ship of war achussetts, from which a 
boatful of armed men presently boarded ; and, notwithstanding that 


| the legal character of her voyage was attested by her papers which 


were produced, the Federal officer seized her. Our Government 
must do something promptly to put a stop to these outrages if we 


On Monday the Lord Mayor made an important statement at 


Lancashire. It was, in effect, that the present system of relief 
cannot long be maintained ; first, because its tendency is to 
| demoralize the recipients; seondly, because the prospect of a 
revival of the cotton trade is remote and uncertain ; and finally, 
because the subscriptions which are coming in are inadequate to 
| the prolonged maintenance of the present system. He said that 
| the time had now come when we must devise other means of sup- 
_ porting the operatives, and that the most feasible and effectual 
_ remedy lies in emigration. He stated that the Mansion House Com- 
| mittee, at their meeting on Friday week, had set apart from the 
| fund at their disposal a sum of £5,000 to aid and encourage emi- 
| gration from the cotton districts ; and that, should the public be 
of opinion that it is desirable to assist such a movement, he would 
| be happy to receive contributions to a special fund to be set apart 
for this object. This is more than an intimation ; it is an appeal ; 
and one which will be sure to meet with a liberal response. The 
_ old proverb, “‘ A stitch in time saves nine,” is well in point in this 
case. The English community abhors stagnant industry as Nature 
| does a vacuum. Our Lancashire vacuum will swallow up far more 
than we find to fill it. There seems to be a growing opinion that 
_ the best course is to send a portion of our idle operatives to our 
colonies, where they will not be idle. 


At the last Guildhall sitting before the Lord Chief Justice, an 
| action against the Saturday Review was tried at the suit of the 

Rev. Dr. Campbell, editor and part proprietor of the British 

Standard and Ensign, resulting in a verdict, with £50 damages, 
| against the defendant. The plaintiff, in his journal, had written 
certain letters entitled “ Missions to China ;” and in the numbers 
in which they appeared appeals were made to the public for 
| co-operation in the great work of evangelizing the Chinese, by 
purchasing copies of the plaintiff’s letters ; while lists were set 
| forth of persons who had subscribed for a considerable number of 
copies. The writer in the Saturday Review treated these lists as 


reports of several commissions which were in favour of amalgama- fabrications, and charged Dr. Campbell as guilty of “a most scan- 


tion ; and expressed the hope that the House would not be influ- 
enced by the powers of resistance possessed by the Corporation of 


London. Mr. Crawford said that on the motion for the second paper. ‘The Chief Justice directed the jury that if t 


reading he would move that the bill be read that day six months ; 
and after the Lord Mayor and others had spoken for or against the 
bill, leave was given for its introduction. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The capture of the Peterhoff by Federal cruisers has been followed 
by the capture of the Dolphin, and as there is no knowing where 
this interference is to stop, the merchants, charterers, and owners 
of the Peterhoff and the Sea Queen, a vessel now at Falmouth and 


bound for Matamoras, have had an interview with Earl Russell between hostile 


upon the subject. At this interview it was stated that the captain, 
officers, and supercargoes of the Peterhoff had been treated as crimi- 
nals on board the vessel, and were not permitted to communicate 
with either the agents of owners or merchants, or with the British 
consul. The conduct of the Federal commanders has rendered the 
trade between this country and Mexico impossible, and Mr. Adams 
the American minister in London, has undertaken to limit that 
trade to such vessels as carry his certificate that their urpose is 
lawful. A letter was shown to Earl Russell, in which Mr. Adams 


dalous and flagitious act,” in putting forward the pretence of 
spreading the Gospel in China, as a means of puffing his news- 
Sey thought 

the effect of the article was fairly to discuss the proposal of the 
plaintiff, they should find for the defendant; but that if they 
thought that its effect was to impute base and sordid motives, 

| then they should find for the plaintiff. It was, moreover, clearly 
roved that the subscription list was genuine. On Saturday 
Ir. Bovill moved for a rule to set aside the verdict, on the 
ground of misdirection, and also on the ground that the 
verdict was against evidence. But the court refused a rule. 
The Lord Chief Justice said that the line must be drawn 
criticism upon a man’s public conduct, 
and the motives by which he may be supposed to have 
been actuated. He said, “You have no right to impute 
to a man whose conduct you assail, and who may be fairly open 
to your attacks, base, sordid, and dishonest motives, unless there 
is so much ground for the imputation that a jury should think, 
not only that you had an honest belief in the truth of your state- 
ments, but that your belief is not without foundation. Now, m 

_ this instance, it turned out that the charges weze wholly and 
utterly without foundation. It may be that the doctor, in addition 


vouched that, “amid the multitude of fraudulent and dishonest | to religious zeal, may not have been wholly insensible to the colla- 


enterprises from this kingdom (Great Britain) to furnish supplies to 





_ teral object of promoting the circulation of his paper. But there 
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was no foundation for saying that he had assumed the character of 
an impostor, and that he had resorted to false devices to induce 
persons to subscribe to his newspaper. That being so, the defend- 
ant took his stand upon the ground of privilege, and asserted that 
because he had a bond fide belief that the statements were true, 
therefore: he was not liable for the libellous imputations he had 
made. I cannot assent to that doctrine.” Justices Crampton, 
Blackburn, and Mellor expressed similar opinions. Our readers 
may remember that this was the view of the law which was taken 
7” = — which appeared in the London Review at the time 
of the trial. 


FOREIGN. 


AMERICA. 


At last Charleston has been attacked. At two o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 7th inst. nine Federal Monitors opened fire on 
Fort Sumter, at a distance of 3,000 yards. But at four o’clock the 
ironsides withdrew, leaving the Keokuk, one of their number, sunk 
on the beach of Morris Island. It appears that the reception they 
got from the batteries and the Confederate iron-clads, which took 
up their position between the forts, was so satisfactory that 
they have since shown no disposition to renew the conflict, but 
have anchored outside Charleston bar. The Federal land forces 
were not, it is said, to co-operate in the attack till after the effect of 
the bombardment of thefleet was known. The Confederates admit 
a loss of one man killed and five wounded. Elsewhere the victories 
which were promised by the Washington Government are substi- 
tuted by perils or defeats. General Porter, who lately took 2,000 
men with him on a reconnaissance up the Tarr River, is surrounded 
at Washington, North Carolina, by a superior force of Confederates, 
and a reinforcement which has been sent to him has been stopped 
by Confederate batteries. He is cut off by land and by water, and 
is expected to capitulate. On the 28th ult. the Confederates cap- 
tured the Federal gunboat Diana, at Brashead City, Louisiana, 
killing and wounding 25 Federals and capturing 170. In this dis- 
trict the state of affairs is so alarming that General Banks is 
reported to have left New Orleans with 10,000 men to join General 
Weitzel in a campaign on the Bayou Teche. Two Federal steamers 
have been captured and burnt on the Cumberland River, near 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 

But the most stirring piece of news which reaches us from the 
great Republic is a semi-official report from Washington that Mr. 
Seward has forwarded despatches to Mr. Adams to the effect that, 
if any other vessels of the character of the Alabama and Florida 
are allowed to leave British ports, the British Government will be 
held responsible for the injuries that may result to American 


commerce ! L Rad 
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PRUSSIA. 


M. von Bismarck has given the Prussian Chamber another taste | 
of his quality. On the 17th inst., M. Twesten brought forward his | 


interpellation on the recent acts of the Danish Government. On 


the 30th March the King of Denmark, by proclamation, gave the | 


Federal duchy of Holstein a position of isolation and independence 
of the rest of the monarchy. He assigned it an independent 
army, a share with the rest of the monarchy in the civil list, 


foreign affairs, the customs and the postal arrangements, reserving 
to the Holstein estates the right of deciding upon details. Against 


admitting that Prussia, with the king in opposition to its Parlia- 
ment, could not go to war. “ Gentlemen,” said M. von Bismarck, 
in his reply, “ in foreign countries people are not quite so credulous 
as here. If we find it necessary to go to war, we shall do so with 
or without your approbation.” The debate continuing, the Premier 
rose and left the Chamber. 


us it was useless to carry on a debate the object of which was to 
produce an effect upon the Ministers, and especially on the 
Minister-President—which could not be done in h 
moved the adjournment of the debate, and that Ministers should 
be invited to attend its continuation, in virtue of Article 60 of the 
Constitution. Immediately upon this M. von Bismarck appeared 
at the ministerial table. “To tranquillise the gentlemen,” he 
said, “I wish to remark that both the last speaker and the one 
who preceded him were perfectly intelligible in the next room.” 
Upon this a deputy rose and objected to this unbecoming treat- 
ment, “It is known,” he said, “ that Germans have a large stock 
of patience, but when we are treated in such a depreciating, unbe- 
coming manner it is, I think, the business of the President to 
point out its impropriety. We do not sit here for our pleasure 
but to discuss serious matters.” M. von Bismarck replied that the 
deputy was at liberty to consider what he said ee ga or improper. 
He did not sit there for his pleasure either ; he had many other im- 
portant matters to attend to; he had to transact business with 
persons whom he could neither keep waiting nor receive in the 
Chamber. And he did not see why, if a speaker was so fortu- 
nate as to have a voice that could be heard in the next room, 
he (M. von Bismarck) should not profit by the opportunity of 
working there. The Prussians must, indeed, be largely stocked 
with patience when a Minister can indulge in such insulting 
raillery. 

At Wednesday’s sitting, during the debate upon the bill respect- 
ing ministerial responsibility, M. von Bismarck said that the 
preliminary condition requisite for such a bill is that the constitu- 








Dr. Loewe, who was speaking, went | 


on: but when he had finished Dr. Virchow got-up and said, that | ,ayisors of the Crown have given their opinion that, on a 


is absence—he | 





tion should offer a clear and complete basis, which, in the opinion 
of the Government, could not exist solong as there were material 
differences of opinion between the Crown and the Chamber upon 
the bearing of important portions of the constitution. The Govern- 
ment was, therefore, unable to sanction the bill. Notwithstanding 
this declaration there is no doubt it will be carried. 


DENMARK. 


The Legislative assembly for Denmark-Schleswig (the Rigs- 
raad) was opened in Copenhagen on Wednesday, by the President 
of the Council reading a speech from the throne. The speech ad- 
verted to the marriage of the Princess Alexandra; and the King 
expected that the Rigsraad would vote her Royal Highness a 
dowry. The speech then turned to the royal proclamation of 
March 30, and the opposition it had encountered from the great 
German Powers. The Government of the King, it said, would not 
allow itself to be led astray by that opposition from the intentions 
it had expressed. 


The Berlingske Tidende of Wednesday says that Prince Christian 
has had an interview with the British Minister, at which his Royal 
Highness declared that the only obstacles which had hitherto 
opposed the acceptance of the Crown of Greece—namely, the abdi- 
cation of King Otho and the state of the Greek finances—having 
now been fully removed, he definitively accepted it for his son, 
Prince William. 

POLAND. 

It appears, if the statement of La France may be credited, that 
the notes of England, France, and Austria have caused a great 
sensation at St. Petersburg. A Privy Council was held on the 
19th inst., at the Palace of Tsarzkoe-Seloe, near St. Petersburg, at 
which the notes were simultaneously presented, to the astonishment 
of the Czar’s Government, which was not p for the expres- 
sion of views so completely in unison. The Pays of Monday last 
gives an analysis of the French note. M. Drouyn de Lhuys states 
that the troubles in Poland have occasioned uneasiness in Europel 
as they are not the result of a temporary crisis. The periodica, 
pinto Bra which take place in Poland are symptoms of an inve- 
terate disease, leaving no doubt of the inability of the combinations 
attempted up to the present time to reconcile the country with 
the situation in which it has been placed by the treaties of 1815. 
The note points out that such disturbances are a subject of alarm 
to Europe ; they excite the public mind, and might, if prolo , dis- 
turb the relations of governments in such a degree as to produce the 
most lamentable consequences. It is thus the interest of all the 
Powers to see dangers incessantly reviving definitely removed. The 
note concludes with a hope that Russia will recognise the necessity of 
adopting measures which will place Poland in a position of lastin 
peace. The Pays further states that the Russian amnesty w 
effect no change with regard to the notes of the three Powers, as 
the intention of the Czar to promulgate an amnesty was known to 
the Powers previous to the despatch of the notes. 


The text of the proclamation in which the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Poland rejects the amnesty has been published. It 
declares that Poland has no faith in Russian concessions ; that it 


| i less liberal institutions that Poland 
the appanages, the public debt, the navy, the department for | EO Ee e+ 


took up arms, but to get rid of the detested yoke of a foreign 
Government, and to reconquer her ancient and complete inde- 


: | ; that arms alone must decide the issue of the 
this arrangement Austria and Prussia have protested. M. Twesten | peaienes yaa ee 


said that protest was not enough ; at the same time sarcastically | 


struggle. 


Of the progress of the insurrection there is nothing important 
to record, except the fact that it does progress, and satisfactorily. 





LATEST. 


On Thursday Earl Russell explained in the Lords that the a 
facie view, there were no grounds for the seizure of the Dolphin ; 
but that there might be facts which afforded reasons for sending 
her before a Prize Court. The American cruiser, however, was 
clearly wrong in respect to an un-neutral use of a neutral port, that 
is, for the purpose of watching British merchant vessels ; and also in 
taking a part of the crew out of the Dolphin and landing them on 
neutral territory. These grounds of complaint would be brought 
before the American Government by the next mail. With regard 
to the certificate given by Mr. Adams to a vessel about to sail 
for Mexico, his lordship said that was a very extraordinary and 
most unwarrantable act, and improper in a person holding a diplo- 
matic position in this country. He should not think, however, of 
complaining to Mr. Adams, but should bring his conduct under 
the consideration of the United States Government. 


In the Commons Lord Palmerston moved a resolution for 
granting to her Majesty £50,000 towards erecti a suitable 
memorial to the late Prince Consort. After some discussion, in 
the course of which Mr. Disraeli said he thought the Government 
had taken a judicious and well considered course, the vote was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Roebuck called attention to the conduct of Admiral Wilkes 
in the West Indian waters, of which he spoke in terms of the 
strongest condemnation, adding, amid “loud cheers,” and cries of | 
“oh, oh,” from the members, that the pas of England 
were ready for war. rd Palmerston replied that the subject was 
under the consideration of the Government. The feeling of the 
House against Admiral Wilkes’s conduct was very strong. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





MEMOIR OF BISHOP BLOMFIELD.* 


A ure of Bishop Blomfield can hardly fail to interest a large 
circle of readers ; for it was the fortune of this prelate to preside 
over the See of London during a very critical period in the recent 
history of the Church, and to exercise a marked, if not prepon- 
derant influence, in her counsels during this time. He was the 
author of the greatest and most successful scheme of church exten- 
sion which has been carried out in England, and if he was not, as 
his friends claim for him,“ a great statesman of the Church,” he was 
certainly one of the ablest and most indefatigable administrators 
whom she has ever counted amongst her dignitaries. His readiness 
and power as a debater rendered him for some time her most con- 
spicuous representative in the House of Lords, and his position 
between the two extreme parties in the Establishment gave peculiar 
importance to his utterances at several junctures. It may safely be 
asserted, that in any history of the Church during the thirty years 
which immediately preceded and followed the passing of the Reform 
Act, he will always be one of the principal episcopal figures. His 
son has therefore done well in presenting us with this biography, 
which tells simply and well, although with some natural bias, the 
story of his useful life. 

Charles James Blomfield was born in 1786, at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
and received his education in the grammar school of that place, 
and subsequently at the University of Cambridge. His career at 
the University was one of great distinction, for he came out third 
wrangler, and afterwards took the highest classical honour then 
attainable—the Chancellors gold medal. At this time he was 
devoted to Greek literature, and his letters show that his ambition 
lay rather in the line of scholarly than of ecclesiastical distinction. 
He not only applied himself sedulously to the task of editing 
éschylus, at which he worked for some years, but wrote 
many critical articles on classical subjects in the Musewm 
Criticum, and the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews,—his con- 
nection with the latter being finally severed in 1815, by the 
appearances of some article which he thought injurious to 
religion or morality. His early connection with the great Whig 
organ may, perhaps, excite some surprise, but as a young man he 
was inclined to liberalism in politics ; favouring Catholic emanci- 
pation, and scandalising the Tory squires of Bucks, where he held 
a living, by taking in the Morning Chronicle. We need not, 
however, dweli upon his achievements as a scholar, for although 
abundantly creditable in his own day, they have long been thrown 
into the shade by the remarkable progress made during the last 
half century in this department of literature. 

His first living was that of Quarington, in Lincolnshire, to which 
he was presented by the Earl of Bristol, a warm and sincere 
friend of his family, in the latter part of 1810. He afterwards 
held other country preferments through the kindness of the same 
nobleman and of Earl Spencer ; but it was as rector of the parish 
of Bishopsgate (which he became on the nomination of Lord Laver- 
pool, in 1820) that he first displayed his remarkable capacity for 
administration and for the transaction of business. Not only was 
he most assiduous, both in preaching and in the visitation of his 
flock, but he took an active part in the proceedings of the National 
Society and of the Societies for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
and for the Propagation of the Gospel ; was one of the earliest 

and most zealous promoters of infant schools ; and yet found time 
for writing pamphlets in defence of the Church of England against 
the attacks to which it was then exposed ; for composing his excel- 
lent “Manual of Family Devotion ;” for contributions to the 
Quarterly and other reviews ; and for the discharye of the duties of 
the archdeaconry of Colchester, to which he was appointed in 1823. 
The prominent position which he had now attained marked him out 
for elevation to the bench. This took place in 1824, when he was 
appointed to the see of Chester. After presiding for four years, 
with great vigour and success, over the affairs of this diocese, he 
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became Bishop of London in 1828, He resigned this dignity in | 


1856, and died in the following year. 
Bishop Blomfield was frequently accused of vacillation both in 
his opinions and his conduct, nor can it be denied that the charge 


derived some countenance from more than one passage in his life. | 


At the same time it is fair to recollect that much which looked 
like vacillation on his part, was due to a desire to maintain 
the comprehensive character of the Church. He sought to con- 
fine within narrow limits the essentials of conformity, in order to 
retain within the fold as many as possible of those who differed on 
minor points or on speculative articles of faith. Without those 
limits he was willing to sacrifice much for unity ; and it was 
inevitable that earnest men, who regarded as matter of principle 
what he deemed merely matter of expediency, should on more than 
one occasion resent with some bitterness a temporizing policy which 
was perfectly justifiable from his stand-point, but quite unjustifiable 
from theirs. With the instinct of a ruler and something of the 
temper of a statesman, he naturally, and we believe quite sincerely, 
gave up to considerations of expediency a larger province than 
was allotted to them by those who were more purely influenced 
by exclusively theological views. It cannot, indeed, be said, that 
he was either a profound or a speculative theologian. In point of 
doctrine he held a middle position, which rendered him particularly 
open to misrepresentation. Although he entertained a strong 





_* A Memoir of Charles James Blomfield, D.D., Bishop of London, with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence. Edited by his Son, Alfred Blomfield, M.A., Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Philip’s, Stepney. Murray. 
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repugnance to extreme Calvinistic views, he was equally adverse to 
the opposite extreme ; nor could anything be more emphatic than 
his repugnance to a compromise of the Protestant character of the 
Church. He accepted unaffected!y and completely its liturgy and 
articles as his rules of faith, and in more than one charge he 
dwelt very strongly upon the close and punctual conformity to 
these, which was, he conceived, binding upon every clergyman by 
his ordination vow. Conformity to the liturgy, too, implied as he 
thought an exact observance of the rubrics. It was, therefore, quite 
consistently that while strongly discountenancing the Romanist 
tendencies of the authors of the “ Tracts for the Times”—and 
especially of the well known No. 90—he should, in his charge 
of 1842, impress very strongly upon his clergy the duty of 
strictly following the rubrics in the celebration of divine 
service. At the same time he failed to perceive that 
in the then excited state of public opinion this course would 
be associated by a great body of the laity with the sanction 
of doctrinal views of the most obnoxious character. He looked 
with not unnatural favour upon the efforts of the more mode- 
rate members of the Oxford school to revive the ritual and re- 
invigorate the worship of the Church. He forgot that the more 


_ extreme members of that school had almost inseparably connected 


any departure from the existing practice with a return to the 
tenets of the Roman Catholic faith. The consequence was, that 
this celebrated charge was the signal for an unexpected outburst of 
Protestant indignation which might or might not be justified 
by the circumstances, but which at any rate might have been 
easily foreseen by any one who had an adequate idea of the move- 
ment of popular thought or the strength of popular feeling. The 
result was that, under strenuous pressure from without, he was 
compelled to acquiesce in the non-observance of the disused 
rubrics, and to permit clergymen whose congregations clung to the 
existing practice, to continue in what, on his own showing, must 
be considered a lax observance of the discipline of the Church. 
Of course those clergymen who found themselves in difficulties 
with their flocks in consequence of adopting his suggestions, com- 
plained that they were abandoned by their diocesan. It is evident 
that he felt very keenly, as, indeed, he ought to have done, the 
reproaches which he thus incurred. And although the great 
rubrical controversy of 1842 gradually died away without lead- 
ing to any very important events, the Bishop's share in it proved 
that he did not possess the foresight or the appreciation of the 
religious tendencies of the time, which would have entitled him 
to be considered in the highest sense “a statesman of the Church.” 
We will pass over a controversy involving similar points in 
which he became engaged some years later with certain well-known 
high-church clergymen ; nor can we stay to notice the Gorham 
case, in which he differed from the majority of the members of the 
Privy Council (including the two archbishops), in holding that the 
articles and formularies of the Church required a belief in the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration. His prudence, and we may 
add, his clear perception of the actual bearing of the judgment 
upon the character of the Establishment, were shown in the steady 
exertion of his influence to prevent the contemplated secession 
of an extreme section of high churchmen. It was fortunate that 
he failed to obtain the sanction of Parliament to a bill which he 
introduced for converting the Upper House of Convocation into a 
court of appeal in matters of doctrine. The erection of such a 
tribunal would have tended to promote controversies and foment 
internal dissensions rather than to secure union ; and his support 
of such a project was another proof that while he was keenly alive 
to immediate and external dangers, he was comparatively blind to 
those of a more remote and contingent character, and especially to 
such as had their seat in the bosom of the Church itself, and were 
of a religious rather than a political character. 

As a spiritual peer he enjoyed unquestionable influence, to 
which his skill as a debater and his practical sagacity both con- 
tributed largely. “Very soon after his elevation to the Bench he 
took a prominent part in opposing (contrary to the early inclina- 
tion of his opinions) Catholic Emancipation, and in supporting the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. His conduct in regard to 
the Reform Bill was hesitating and ambiguous. When it first 
came before the Upper House, he absented himself from the second 
reading ; although he seems to have thought that it should at least 
receive consideration in committee. But he subsequently be- 
came an avowed convert to its necessity, and an active agent in 
those negotiations between the Government and the bishops which 
ended in the latter giving to it, in 1832, a nearly unanimous assent. 
His share in the introduction of the New Poor-law, first as one 
of the Commissioners of inquiry, and afterwards as its steady 
and consistent advocate, is well known ; it was highly creditable 
both to his sagacity and his courage. He took, however, but little 
part in general politics, nearly confining himself to the Church 
questions which occupied no inconsiderable portion of the attention 
of Parliament during the Melbourne Administration. He will be 
principally remembered in connection with the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, of which he was from the first a very prominent 
member. Indeed, Sydney Smith asserted that it was “‘ the Bishop 
of London diluted with some watery additions ;’ and on one 
occasion the Archbishop of York remarked of himself and 
the rest of his colleagues, “ We never do anything more 
than nib our pens till the Bishop of London comes.” Even 
before this body was appointed, he had seen the neces- 
sity of meeting the reforming temper of the times by measures 


for the gradual extinction of pluralities, the enforcement of 
residence, and the application of a portion of the cathedral 
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reventies to the augmentation of poor benefices. This is not the 
place for any discussion of the working of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, which has no doubt failed in many respects to realize the 
expectations originally entertained of it. At the same time it is 
fair to recollect that, if too much of the funds at its disposal have 
been swallowed up in solicitors’ bills and bishops’ palaces, it has 
added, in twenty-five years, £108,500 to the incomes of the 
parochial clergy. Much of the good which it effected was un- 
doubtedly due to what Sydney Smith called the Bishop of 
London’s “ ungovernable passion for business ;” nor ought we to 
forget the substantial aid which it rendered to the great work by 
which his lordship will be long—and by all gratefully remembered 
—the erection and endowment of sixty-three new churches in the 
metropolis in the short space of ten years. Assisted as he was by 
the liberal contributions of the faithful, the Bishop’s own subscrip- 
tions were on the most munificent scale ; and although here again all 
was not obtained that the most sanguine anticipated, and all was 
not done so wisely as it might have been, the deceased prelate must 


ever retain the enduring credit of having been the first to take | careering over the boundless sands of Arabia, with the author by my 


effectual steps for bringing within the influence of the Church the 
masses of our metropolitan population. 

We can but allude in the most cursory manner to a few other 
points. Although he was rigid in exacting from his clergy a strict 
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adherence to the standard of discipline and faith laid down by the | 
| Something Manfredy or Corsairish in expression, perhaps,—but mellow 


Church of England, his general liberality of mind was shown 
by the uniformly good terms which he maintained, both 
as a parochial clergyman and a bishop, with the Protestant 
Dissenters, and by the warmth and openness of his sympathy for 
the Reformed Churches abroad. He was zealous in the promotion 
of the various religious and educational societies established in 
connection with the Church of England. At the same time, his 
conviction of the importance of definite principles, the high value 
which he set upon regular organisation, and his deep sense of what 
he deemed that Churchmen owe to their own body, rendered 
him throughout life indisposed for associated efforts with the 
members of other religious denominations. Of mixed or secular 
education he was an uncompromising opponent. Both as a bishop 
and as one of the committee of the National Society, he struggled 
manfully for the recognition of the clergy as “‘ managers” in schools 
founded by them, but brought under the operation of the Minutes 
of Council. He was, however, characteristically ready to accept 
the compromise which Lord John Russell’s government proposed 
in 1847 ; and he eventually succeeded by a happy suggestion in 
terminating the contest which subsequently raged on this subject 
in the ranks of the society itself between the high and the low 
church parties. He was, of course, warmly attacked by both, 
because he prevented either gaining a decisive triumph. 

We have dwelt upon the points we have just noticed because it 
is impossible to judge the late Bishop fairly unless his position as 
a thorough Churchman, and yet a member of neither extreme party, 
be thoroughly understood. It was inevitable that in such a position 
he should frequently disappoint both, and occasionally excite in 
turn the vehement anger of each. Moreover, he had a quick 
and sensitive temper, which was apt to hurry him into saying 
or doing more than on subsequent reflection he quite approved, 
or was prepared to maintain. Nor can it be said—as we have 
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looking ayahs, babies, dragomans, artillery officers, young English 
ladies, and Albanian Greeks. The Hon. Impulsia Gushington— 
who appears in the literary world under the patronage of Lady 
Dufterin—has been seized with the universal infection. She has 
been induced to turn her thoughts towards the rising sun, partly in 
consequence of the advice of her esteemed medical man, who 
believes in travel as an efficacious panacea for all mental and 
bodily ailments, and who spends all his own autumn vacation in 
trips to the Sandwich Islands or to Central Africa. Partly he is 
animated by the natural longing of a maiden for something more 
satisfying and romantic than the attachment of her faithful 
Minikin and the caresses of her playful Bijou can supply. But 
last, and not least, she has felt the bewitching and enticing in- 
fluence of “ Eothen ;” a volume that has not only given her an 
increased desire to visit the East, but has inwoven an imaginary 
portrait of its author into her dreams. 


* 2nd January. ‘ Eéthen’ is indeed a delightful book! I fell asleep 
over it last night, and dreamt that, mounted on an ostrich, I was 


side! What a fascinating being he must be!—simple, earnest, full of 
reverential feeling and mild enthusiasm! he has taken complete pos- 
session of my imagination. I know by instinct what his personal 
appearance must be: dark,—with the rich bronze of travel on his 
manly cheek,—wild masses of raven hair, and flashing eyes of jet! 


and softened, no doubt, by the gentle influences of a more ornate 
civilization. 

** T wonder—does he still wander on those distant shores? or, like 
the honey bee laden with exotic sweets, has he returned to garner his 


| perfumed memories in his native land—and another volume? If in 


England—wh ve’ I gather from the book that he is still unmarried 
—if so, why? Ah, Frolic Fancy, whither wouldst thou stray ? 

“The answer from Sir Merlin just arrived. ‘The author of 
**EdSthen” is not dark, and he is married.’ 

** 4 o'clock p.m. I have been reading a page or two of my favourite 
poet, Moore. What beautiful lines these are :— 


“<¢?Twas ever thus: since childhood’s hour,’ &c. 
‘* Mem.—Moore infinitely superior to Dryden! Far deeper know- 
ledge of the human heart!” 


The bitter gush of disappointment about the colour of Eothen’s 
gifted author’s hair seems to have stimulated the Hon. Impulsia 
still more to follow in his glowing footsteps to the East. The 


_ faithful Minikin—her attached personal attendant—in vain pleads 


for Margate. Corkscrew, the butler, who has understood from a 
gentleman’s gentleman of his acquaintance, that “there was a 


_ good deal of going up rivers in the East in native boats called 


already intimated—that he possessed either the large foresight | 


or the clear perception of religious tendencies which would have | accordingly, is left alone, and starts on her expedition in all the 


enabled him to steer a course altogether direct and consistent. | 


Though a man of marked ability, he was by no means a great man. | 


He never contributed anything of importance to theological litera- 
ture ; nor is it probable that he could have done so had his life 


been one of less activity. For he was nota close or a profound | 


thinker, nor had he the imagination which makes the thoughts 
and feelings of other men a reality to its possessor. His mind 
was entirely of a “ practical” character. His strength lay in 
administration ; in the transaction of business, and the enforce- 
ment of discipline. He exerted his powers strenuously in the 
service of the Church, and she owes him for what he did a deep 
debt of gratitude. But he cannot be numbered amongst those 
whose massive intellects, eloquence, and genius are her most 
illustrious possessions. 








LISPINGS FROM LOW LATITUDES.* 


Tue passion for Eastern travel is invading the highest circles. 
Nobody of literary taste or consequence can consider his life 
rounded and complete until he has drunk bottled beer under the 
shadow of the Pyramids, and wandered, as it is said, by moonlight 
among the nightingales in the valley of Jehoshaphat. From the 
Prince of Wales down to the young Oxonian who has just taken 
his degree, all laymen perform the fashionable pilgrimage. It is 
needless to add that every divine of distinction has turned his 
footsteps in the same direction. Even the Rev. Mr. Bellew has 
been a “ lingerer” in the sunny East. It can hardly be a matter, 
therefore, for surprise that the British heroine, who is never so 
grand and imposing upon her travels as when she is totally unpro- 
tected, should have followed the example set her by the British 
hero and the British divine. Omnes eodem cogimur. It is merely 
a question of time. Sooner or later we all have to take tickets from 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company, and perform the 
necessary sea-voyage in the midst of Oriental missionaries, brown- 





* Lispings from Low Latitudes; or, Extracts from the Diary of the Hon. 
Impulsia Gushington. London: John Murray, 1863. 


‘dabyers,’” begs, with some asperity of manner, to be informed 
whether he should be expected to black his own boots on the 
journey !—whether he should find a proper pantry and steward’s- 
room on board “ these here ‘ dabyers’” ?—and, above all, “whether 
or not there will be a second table in the servants’ hall?” The 
Hon. Impulsia is obliged to confess her inability to promise any- 
thing except crocodile haunches at me? eggs ; and Corkscrew 
is left behind. Even the faithful Minikin deserts at Alexandria, 
upon being required to mount a donkey, which species of animal 
she thinks are all very well at Highgate or Hampstead, but ought 
to be kept in their proper place when people go abroad. Impulsia, 


confiding innocence of girlhood, united to the sober courage and 
determination of maturer years. She hires a dragoman before she 
leaves Alexandria, whose name is Dimitri, and who is a noble- 
looking being, in Albanian costume, realizing very much the 
Hon. Impulsia’s notion of what Byron must have been in the first 


_ flush of his romantic manhood. Cairo she enters in a railway car- 


| cians of her dreams? The shriek of the locomotive 





riage, missing much the caravan from Mecca, the merchants from 
Bagdad, and the princes disguised as camel-drivers, whom her 
imzgination had promised itself. Where, oh! where, are the Ginns 
and Afreets, the tomb-haunting ghouls, and exo mat Ba magi- 
as scared the 
delightful phantoms away for ever. Though the East is not what 
it was, Impulsia’s acquaintance with it is destined to be eventful. 
The usual adventures befall her at the Cairo hotel. Her bed-room 
door is broken open by the rush of weary travellers on the arrival 
of the Indian mail ; she is fleeced by her dragomans and deceived 
by the natives. She strikes up a warm friendship, meanwhile, 
with the MacFishys, an estimable Scotch family, with whom she 
takes luncheon at Thebes, by the tomb of King Rowdedowses, the 
fifty-seventh of the eighteenth dynasty, and with whom she agrees 
to share the expense of a boat up the Nile. At Edfou she tires of 
her companions, whose society pleases her less and less the more 
she sees of them, and decides upon parting company from them ; 
and at Edfou begins the solitary tour of Impulsia Gushington. She 
has two camels across the desert all to herself, and her only com- 
rades are Arabs, whose language she cannot speak. It is at this 
period of her existence that she learns the true misery of being 
unprotected. Her own camel first rans away with her and then 
from her ; and ultimately she is robbed and stripped by her escort, 
and flings herself in despair on the protection of a village sheikh. 
He furnishes her with a donkey and a negro driver to take her back 
to Cairo; and the following description of her driver—of the 
negro’s continual and insatiable desire for a gratuity—speaks for 
itself :— 
“‘The negro who accompanied me was certainly the most disagree- 


“able specimen of the race that I ever met with. He grinned and 


stared in my face unceasingly, while in a loud voice and rambling 
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manner he poured forth a voluble monologue. I think he was insane, 
but there was a certain method in his madness ; the word ‘ Bakhshish, 
constantly reiterated, gave me an intimation of the nature of his dis- 
course. Sometimes he half-shrieked it in an angry determined tone, as 
if his rights had become too patent, and his necessities too pressing, 
for any further delay. Sometimes he stopped my donkey, and placing 
himself in front, he put it to me in a reasonable argumentative form, 
whether it were possible to resist the evidence he adduced as to the 
absolute propriety of making him a present. By and by, in a whining 
apologetic tone, with real tears dropping over his oily cheeks and 
shining nose, he would adjure me to consider his humble request. 
Then he would as suddenly recover his spirits, flourish his stick in the 
air, and pour out a song of praise and thanksgiving for the reward he 
knew I was going to bestow on him. Soon after, a sense of my ob- 
duracy would seem to weigh him to the earth, and, with moody brow 
and sepulchral voice, he would merely boom out the words, ‘ Bakh- 
shish, Bakhshish,’ with the mournful regularity of minute guns. 

“ Alas! I had nothing to give him, or I would willingly have pur- 
chased immunity from his ceaseless harangue ; but it was quite useless 
to attempt to convince him of my destitution. Lying is such a matter 
of fact and matter of course institution in this country, that it almost 
assumes the value and simple dignity of truth. I mean that, as no- 
body believes anything that anybody says on any subject, no deception 
is really practised, and by a somewhat roundabout process society is 
fast arriving at the transparent integrity of the Golden Age. 

“My donkey only fell twice, and once kicked me over its head: on 
each occasion my companion demanded an immediate reward for pick- 
ing me up. Again, towards evening we arrived at a large village on 
the banks of the Nile, and I at length got rid of my dreadful negro, 
who saluted me at parting with a volley of execrations, in which the 
fatal word, ‘ Bakhshish,’ still predominated.” 


A boat belonging to a Dutch engineer, who is fat, sleepy, and 
unimpassioned, conveys Impulsia from the village in question as 
far as Luxor. There, thanks to the kindness of the English vice- 
consul, she is able to repair the losses of her toilette, and there she 
passes long bewildering days, wandering about the fallen columns 
at Gourneh, and watching the sun to his rest behind the purple 
Hill of Tombs. It is on one of these occasions that she falls in 
with Major and Mrs. Cornelius O’Whacker, of Ballybosh Castle, 
Fibbereen, County Kildare. They have a magnificent castle in 
Treland—a place of great antiquity—to which they give Impulsia 
the most pressing welcome ; and they insist upon her returning to 
Cairo in their “ dahabi¢h.” The Major’s sentiments are all chival- 
rous and elevated. Mrs. O’Whacker is amiable and kind. 
Impulsia feels at last that she has met those whom she may 
consider friends for life. With the proverbial generosity of his 
countrymen, the Major presses his purse upon Impulsia, and is 
really annoyed to find that a large balance in the hands of Messrs. 
Coutts’s Egyptian agent relieves her from the necessity of trespassing 
on his goodness. 


“Me chawrming frind!—to-morrow our deloightful mission will 
have tarminated, and we shall relinquish our swate charge to more 
worthy, though certainly not to more deeply attached and interesting 
protectors. Now, me beloved Miss Gushington, away with false deli- 
cacy!—-which is a thing me very soul abominates, loathes, and 
detests! Spake to me with the openness you would use to a raal 
frind—to an elder brother !—shall we say, to an adopted father? Be 
intirely sincere with me, me sweet frind. Let me have the happiness 
of smoothing away any little pecuniary difficulties that may visit ye 
on your arrival in Cairo; consider me purrse as your own—me whole 
fortchune, such as it is, is at your disposal. I have told my beloved 
Letitia to intimate as much—has she recollected to mention the 
unimportant matter to ye ?” 


The Major’s amiable wife informs Impulsia, next morning, that 
the Major had not been able to sleep all night, from dwelling with 
regret on the fact she had communicated about the balance at 
Coutts’s. A happy chance affords Miss Gushington the pleasure of 
repaying the Major’s kindness. By some strange remissness on the 





part of the Major’s agents at Cairo, a large sum that he had : 


expected to find waiting for him had not arrived. Miss Gushington 
is anxious to lay her purse at his feet, but the Major, who is the 
rigid soul of honour, will not hear of her lending him more than 
one hundred pounds, though he forces on her his note of hand in 
return, against her will. 


“No, me sweet frind! in all other things ye shall command my 
entoire obedience, my implicit subsarvience to your wishes; but in 


all things connected with pecuniary obligations, Cornelius O’ Whacker 
is adamant!” 


_ The lifelong friendship between Impulsia and the O’Whackers 
is broken by a sudden summons which the latter receive by 
telegraph to the death-bed of a near relative at Aleppo. They 
have not even time to bid Impulsia a personal farewell. They 
take leave of her in a letter containing a pressing invitation to 
Ballybosh and a promise that the first remittance shall be spent in 
discharging their obligations to their charming friend. Miss 
Gushington is a little sobered by the incident, and an awkward 
—_ that follows between herself and an Indian cousin, Sir 
armaduke Fitzdoldrum, if anything, tends to lower her opinion 
of the sincerity of mankind. The volume closes with a scene in 
which Impulsia —_ the hand and heart of Monsieur de Rata- 
plan, a Frenchman she meets at her hotel, and with a promise that 
the history of her adventures in love shall be forthcoming on a 
future occasion. The illustrations, which are clever and amusing, 
form an important part of Miss Gushington’s diary. The diary, * 
in fact, is made for the drawings, and not the drawings for the 


diary. There is so little literary pretentiousness about both, and 
so much fun and good humour, that it is an invidious task to offer 
the unfavourable criticism, that, for a drawing-room book, the fun 
sometimes goes a little too far, and the frolics become almost 
uproarious. The picture of the Hon. Impulsia —- in the 
cage of her crinoline to the Sheikh, after her dress is stolen, 
approaches the limits of pictorial propriety ; and the Fitzdoldrum 
episode turns upon a mistake of Miss Gushington’s, about which 
the less we say the better. There is nothing harder for a writer of 
good spirits and a sense of humour, than to keep fun within bounds, 
but a drawing-room book should be as innocent as snow. Mr, 
Leech is the true model for humourists of this kind to follow, who 
never forgets for whose eyes his pictures and jokes are designed. 
The Hon. Impulsia Gushington, when writing her diary, should 
remember where her diary will lie when it is printed. Varginibus 
puertsque cantat, 








SIR G. C. LEWIS ON GOVERNMENT.* 


Some new and melancholy interest is given to the little treatise, 
which we propose to notice here, by the too early and lamented 
death of its learned and sagacious author. Fate has willed that 
this “ Dialogue on the Best Form of Government” should be, such 
as it is, the last literary product of the mature thought of Sir G. C. 
Lewis ; and though it advances no pretensions to being a metho- 
dical and exhaustive discussion of the subject, yet it will in nowise 
diminish the reputation of a man who, in a somewhat brief poli- 
tical career, administered more than one great department of the 
State with success, while he held a conspicuous place among the 
speculative political thinkers of his time. Rare is the union in one 
man of political power and philosophy ; and this was the new fea- 
ture in society which, above all things, Plato desired to see. 
“Never,” he says, in his immortal “ Dialogue of the Republic,” 
“ will mankind be delivered from evil,—never will states and indi- 
viduals be happy, till the true philosophers, now despised and 
rejected of men, are compelled, whether they like it or no, to 
undertake the government of states ; or until the present rulers of 
the world become divinely inspired with a true love of true 
wisdom.” And by this happy change alone did he hope to 
establish and maintain what he himself conceived to be the best 
form of government. The late Secretary of State was just such a 
man as Plato would have delighted to place among the 
“ouardians” of his ideal republic. Of simple and temperate 
habits,—kind and just and true in all his dealings,—of great 
natural capacity, developed to its highest point by severe, un- 
ceasing study,—comparatively indifferent to the power and the 
honour and the glory which this world can bestow, and loving best 
to linger in the regions of speculative thought,—it is scarcely too 
much to say of him, that he was the living image of an ideal 
governor of the state as painted by the fancy of the old Greek 
philosopher. The quality, however, in which especially Sir G. C. 
Lewis overtopped other men, was the exquisite fairness of his 
mind. Some, though very very few, among his contemporaries, may 
have been as learned—others certainly surpassed him in power of 
imagination—and he was deficient in that half mental, half moral 
stuff out of which the great leaders of men are made ; but in the 
passionless serenity of his intellect, his calm breadth of view, his 
freedom from prejudice, and the even balance of his judgment, he 
was second to none. This singular fairness of his mind is 
breathed through every line of the “ Dialogue on the Best Form of 
Government.” 


** I have supposed,” he says in his preface, “the dialogue to take 
place in our own time and country, between four Englishmen, belonging 
to the educated class. My object has been to conceive each of the 
three recognized forms—Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy—as 
represented by a sincere partizan, and to attribute to him such argu- 
ments as a judicious advocate might properly use. I have attempted, 
in succession, to place each government in the light in which it would 
be regarded by an enthusiastic admirer, and to suggest all the strongest 
objections to the other governments whici the advocates of each 
would naturally urge. My aim has been to conduct the controversy 
in such a manner as to represent the strength of each case ; but I have 
not endeavoured to exhaust the subject.” ... . “As the best mode of 
accomplishing this object, I have selected the dialogue form, which 
affords facilities for bringing on the stage the advocates of conflicting 
opinions, without any attempt at a decision, or at leading the reader 
to a dogmatic result.” ..... * The philosophical dialogue possesses 
peculiar advantages for presenting distinctly, and in a small compass, 
the opposite arguments on an unsettled question. It is neither a 
debate nor aconversation. It has not the long speeches of the one, or 
the incoherent rambling and extemporaneous character of the other. 
It enjoys the benefit of the dramatic style, and it enables conflicting 
arguments to be put forward with an appearance of conviction on 
each side.” 


What Sir G. C. Lewis attempted in his dialogue, that he has 
done. Whatever form of government he may himself have pre- 
ferred, his own predilections are carefully hidden out of sight ; and 
no unworthy arguments are placed in the mouth of either of the 
three rival partizans. The diction of the dialogue is clear and 
easy ; the historical illustrations are varied and apposite ; and the 
general cast and tone of the discussion bear the impress of a mind 
which had studied men as well as books, and had been conversant 
with the practical conduct of affairs. 

The scene of the dialogue is laid in the house of a certain 
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“Crito,” who sets the ball of discussion rolling. Himself deny- 
ing that there is any one form of government which is best for 
every state, he invites his three guests, who agree only in think- 
ing that there is but one best form of government, to advocate the 
claims of that form to which each has given his entire and 
unswerving allegiance. In reply to Crito’s challenge, Monarchicus 
undertakes to prove that monarchy is the one best form of 
government for all states ; and for a first proof, appeals to the 
universal testimony of mankind in all ages and countries. ‘“ The 
great majority of nations,” he says, “always have been, and are 
now, governed as monarchies.” To this sweeping assertion, Aris- 
tocraticus takes exception as being in point of fact untrue and 
contradicted by history read aright ; and it becomes necessary to 
arrive at some common understanding with respect to the meaning 
of the term “monarchy.” Aristocraticus, dividing governments 
into monarchies and republics—‘“ by a monarchy understanding a 
government in which one person is practically sovereign ; and by 
a republic understanding a government in which the sovereignty is 
divided among a body of persons”—places limited or constitutional 
monarchies in the category of republics, while Monarchicus claims 
them for his own by right of their very name, and on the ground 
of those dynastic and social privileges which place a constitutional 
monarch on a level with his autocratic brother, and of that hatred 
which both alike arouse in the democrat. Monarchicus, however, 
is ready to abandon constitutional monarchies, as being far too 
few in number to weaken the strength of his argument drawn 
from the testimony of mankind. But reason, as well as experience, 
is all on the side of monarchy. The very simplicity of the 
machine commends it to the use of all nations, whatever may be 
their degree of civilization. The rapidity, the consistency, the 
firmness, and the stability, which are the fruits of unity in govern- 
ment, more than outweigh the dangers and evils of singleness of 
power. “A monarchy may be, but a republic must be, unwisely 
governed ;” for in every legislative assembly the wise and good 
are in a minority, and the exercise of their wisdom and virtue is 
perpetually fettered by the necessity of obtaining the consent of the 
majority—who, unhappily, are inferior to them in everything but 
political power. Can, indeed, any contrivance for obtaining a 
right decision be more absurd than that of decision by a majority,— 
counting votes instead of weighing them? Nor is this all,—for 
wherever the political power is divided among a body of men, 
rivalries and factious conflicts are the inevitable result. While, 
therefore, a republic must be afflicted by these evils, the monarch, 
if he be a good One, as he may be, dwelling above the atmosphere 
of conflicting passions, will bear beneficent rule without let or 
hindrance, consulting only the voices of wisdom and justice. 

To all this Aristocraticus replies that absolute monarchs, living 
in constant peril of their lives, are prone to cruelty, the child of 
fear ; and, moreover, the undivided possession of sovereignty is an 
ordeal out of which only a very rare nature comes unscathed. To 
this is due the evil reputation which belongs to kings as a class. 
The vital principle of government for which Aristocraticus con- 
tends, is “ plurality of persons, as opposed to unity, for the pos- 
session of the sovereign power.” ‘Thus the exercise of power is 
placed beyond the reach of purely personal and individual passions ; 
and the student of history meets at every step some tale of horror, 
which has grown out of the anger, lust or jealousy of absolute 
rulers. But “in a corporate sovereignty, the exercise of the supreme 
power can only be influenced by those feelings, passions, interests, 
and motives which belong to several persons in common.” To the 
Greeks, who held despotism in abhorrence, belongs the honour of 
having invented corporate government, but they failed in the 
application of the principle. “They either divided the entire 
sovereignty among a few men, determined by birth or wealth, or 
they divided it among the entire body of free citizens.” And thus 
it was left for modern times to discover “the philosopher's stone 
of politics,’—the representative system. The best form of govern- 
ment, therefore, in the judgment of Aristocraticus, is, as it were, 
“an aristocratico-democratic representative constitution, provided 
it be understood that the aristocratic element is real and not 
fictitious or formal, and that the aristocratic class has a substantive 
voice in the government.” Pure democracy, like pure monarchy, 
is fraught with evil, because it is founded on a false principle, 
namely, that all men are equally competent to be judges of public 
affairs, which they are not, and never will be. The working classes 
have not the knowledge, the intelligence, and the “ proprietary 
feeling” which are requisite for the proper use of political power. 
Tutelage is, therefore, necessary for the lower orders ; and the real 
interests of those orders are safer in the hands of an enlightened 
aristocracy, than they would be if committed to their own unfet- 
tered control. 

These latter arguments are expressed by Aristocraticus in con- 
troversy with the third partizan, Democraticus. Being the advo- 
cate of unmixed democracy, he maintains that a section of the 
community cannot, any more than a single man, be safely en- 
trusted with the entire sovereignty ; for the aristocracy, like the 
monarch, will pursue their own interests at the expense of the 
people. No theory of government, according to him, is sound 
“which is not founded upon mistrust.” “ Democracy rests upon 
this basis, and gives no man credit for good intentions. It neutral- 
izes his sinister interests by merging him in the majority ;” and 
the advocate of democracy is in no wise driven to maintain that all 
men are equally competent judges of public affairs ; it is enough 
for his purpose that all men are sufficiently competent judges for 
the exercise of the electoral suffrage in choosing representatives. 
To deny that some races and nations are utterly unfit for democratic 


. 








representative institutions is a doctrine inconsistent with religion, 
for it supposes, without warrant, a natural inequality in mankind ; 
and if democracy has only been too rarely found among men, this — 
rarity is owing to its excellence. Simply because it is the best form 
of government, the governing classes have selfishly used their power 
to prevent its establishment. Yet, notwithstanding their efforts, it 
will surely spread over the face of: the earth ; for “ democracy is 
the natural goal of all civilized society. As men become more 
intelligent and orderly, the dislike of artificial and legal distinctions 
increases, and the desire of equality is strengthened.” 

Such are the main arguments advanced by the three disputants 
in behalf of that form of government which each believes to be the 
only panacea for human ills ; and as the dialogue grows, there gather 
round the central stems diverse appreciations of passages in history 
and existing institutions, and the exchange of conflicting opinions on 
hereditary privileges, the feudal system, the ballot, the government 
of dependencies, the working of federal and state institutions in 
America, the possibility of a millennium of peace, and other kindred 
topics. These, the undergrowth as it were of the dialogue, we 
have not space to notice at greater length ; but perhaps the chief 
interest of the discussion will be found inthem. Very few, if any, 
Englishmen of the present day are likely to agree with Monarchicus, 
at least as far as their own country is concerned ; more, no doubt, 
would agree with Democraticus ; but a large majority, probably, 
would range themselves under the banner of Aristocraticus, while 
all, we may believe, would share Crito’s conviction, that it is 
hopelessly impossible to establish any best form of government 
applicable to all communities. The design, which alone the three 
partizans have in common, of thrusting each his own favourite 
government upon all states alike, making no allowance for habit, 
association and historical recollections, is on the very face of it 
absurd. To discuss and settle the form of government to be 
adopted without any reference to the wishes of the community, as 
did the Persian conspirators in Herodotus, would in these days 
be an idle childish form of procedure, that could only suggest 
itself to the King of Prussia and a few fanatical doctrinaires. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, we are loth to believe that 
there is no best form of government, no ideal commonwealth 
towards which all societies should look and guide their steps as 
towards a polar star. Some may be nearer, others farther ; but 
towards it, when found, all should tend. Ina search for the best 
form of government, it is as well to start with some tolerably 
definite conception of the objects of government, about which the 
speakers in Sir G. C. Lewis’s dialogue have not a word to say front 
beginning to end. Stating it broadly, we may say that the object 
of government should be to make the governed as healthy, intelli- 
gent, and virtuous as they are capable of being made ; in short, to 
make the sum total of happiness in the community as large as pos- 
sible, for all are agreed that health, intelligence, and virtue 
are the fundamental elements of happiness, out of which other 
blessings will assuredly flow both to states and individuals. 
There is, however, the happiness of cabbages and sheep, as well as 
the happiness of good, enlightened, and active men and women ; 
and we must take care that government tends to promote happi- 
ness in its higher form. Despotic government, if prolonged without 
relaxation through a succession of able and virtuous rulers, would 
raise the governed to no higher condition than of contented but 
dependent children ; and for this reason Mr. J. 8. Mill has, in his 
treatise on Representative Government, entered a vehement pro- 
test against the common saying, that if a good despot could be 
ensured, despotic monarchy would be the best form of government. 
This he looks upon “as a radical and most pernicious misconcep- 
tion of what good government is ;” and we will conclude with 
quoting the summary of his masterly and exhaustive argument :— 


“From these accumulated considerations,” he says, “it is evident 
that the only government which can fully satisfy all the exigencies of 
the social state, is one in which the whole people participate ; that. 
any participation, even the smallest public function, is useful; that the 
participation should everywhere be as great as the general degree of 
improvement of the community will allow, and that nothing less can 
be ultimately desirable than the admission of all to ashare in the sove- 
reign power of the state. But since all cannot, in a community 
exceeding a single small town, participate personally in any but some 
very minor portions of the public business, it follows, that the ideal 
type of a perfect government must be representative.” 








ADMIRAL FITZROY’S WEATHER-BOOK.* 


Tus “ Weather-book” is, more or less, a compilation of the 
official pamphlets Admiral Fitzroy has issued during past years, 
and chiefly in his capacity of director of the Government 
Meteorological Department, with additions and interlineations, 
which are made up of facts, extracts, and ideas, seemingly on the 
Captain Cuttle principle of “ when found make a note of.” Still 
the book, with all its defects and irregularities, is a good book ; 
and if the pamphlets were good pamphlets, and contained useful 
practical matter, there is no harm, but much advantage, in collect- 
ing them into a volume. The “ Weather-book” is full of sound, 
sailor-like, practical matter, communicated in a plain way ; but it 
has a certain want of compactness and uniformity, which is not 
agreeable. We should wish, however, to make allowances for any 
failures, caused by deficiency of observations and information in 


* The Weather-book: a Manual of Practical Meteorology. By Admiral 
Fitzroy. London: Longman & Co. 1863. 
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the present condition of meteorology, for Admiral Fitzroy’s essays 
in storm warning are made con amore and in excess of his specified 
duties. 

The first two chapters of the “ Weather-book” contain practical 
instructions for gathering weather wisdom from the indications 
of barometers, thermometers, the appearance of the sky, and 
other ordinary means. The details, however, of Admiral Fitzroy’s 
oficial department are scarcely worth so much space as is taken up 
with them ; for they have as little to do with the science as the 
description of an observatory has to do with astronomy, and their 
introduction has the ill effect of wearying the reader before he gets 
to the more practical portions of the work. 

As the admiral himself occupies so prominent a position as a 
meteorologist, his book must have some importance. But as 
the superintendent of a department of the Board of Trade his 
business is essentially of a practical character, and pure theory 
does not pertain to his office ; nor can it now be said that the 
mere collection of scientific facts engrosses his attention. He has 
to deal with the practical application of the information he receives. 
To call him a “ weather-prophet ” would be to class him amongst 
those empirics through whom “ weather-wisdom” has come into 
contempt. He warns us of coming storms, but on very different 
grounds of anticipation from those which “ weather-prophets ” are 
wont todo. A storm has taken place, say on the borders of the 
Mediterranean ; it is telegraphed from several points at once to 
Whitehall, and, long before the tumultuous waves of the aerial 
ocean have reached our coasts, the electric impulse has heralded 
its approach. Its course has been laid down on the map as 
readily as the position is marked of a ship at sea, but the accuracy 
of its anticipated direction depends on the fulness and complete- 
ness of the information received. It is possible that the storm 
may traverse a tract not well supplied with instruments and 


. observers ; and, therefore, the forecast would be less accurate than 


when fuller information had been received. And this should be 
well borne in mind before we ridicule the admiral for his failures. 
We differ greatly from him in some important matters, but 
in common justice to his well-meant efforts, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that many years must elapse before the warning 
system can be perfected, before the laws that regulate the rate of 
travelling of storms in the mean and higher latitudes can be accu- 
rately ascertained, and a fuller acquaintance with exceptional cases 
attained. Increase of knowledge in these respects, with a more 
extended system of telegraphy, will no doubt render the meteoro- 
logical department useful in the highest degree, and by the precision 
of its warnings enable it to establish itself tinally in public favour. 
We would, however, now dive deeper into the admiral’s pages, 
and deal with his scientific opinions and practical details. First, 
we find him differing from popular ideas as to the thickness of the 
earth’s atmosphere—usually conceived at thirty to forty miles. He 
tells us from ten to twenty miles seems a probable total depth, 
and not too small for its depth as air. Ten to twenty miles is 





rather a wide range ; but when some meteorologists put auroral | 


phenomena a hundred miles high, and infer from their exhibition 
the presence of air there, rather wide ranges may be admissible. 
The admiral, however, has a reason for his opinion, which is more 
than is always the case for a new idea. No mention of ancient 
meteorology is made until the fourth chapter, when, under the 
head of historic sketch, a few lines of the leanest observations 
are given. The admiral accounts for the origin of the mythological 


story of Prometheus, by supposing that that personage really made — 


a “Franklinian Essay” with the lightning conductor. Most of us 
have been led to believe that the story had its origin in the half- 
learnt narrative of the fall of man; but Prometheus might have 
been, for all we know, the first practical electrician. The admiral’s 
later history of meteorological science—that is, of its progress and 
condition during the last and present centuries, is concise and full 
of interest, although it is rather an account of what has been done 
for the sailor than a history of meteorology proper. Two chapters 
are devoted to,a general view of the air in motion, and are exceed- 
ingly interesting, especially to the sea-going reader. There has 
been much more discussion on the origin and propagation of’ winds 
than the case at a first glance would seem to have permitted. The 
simplicity of the first cause, heat, and the chief detective impulse— 
the rotation of the earth—however, would have been apparent long 
ago, but for the modifications that the wind-currents undergo 
from the unequal heating of the sea and land, the unequal degree 
of solar radiation, owing to the interposition of clouds, the absorp- 
tion of heat by evaporation, and the mechanical obstacles the 
currents themselves meet with in passing over the globe. These 
interferences render the interpretation of the law that was at “first 
simple extremely difficult and complex, and requiring a vast amount 
of collateral knowledge to reduce: observational data to practical 
results. Thus the multiplication of observatories in localities pre- 
viously meteorologically unexplored, has completed, as it were, a 
network of instrumental readings over the greater part of the world, 
and enabled the admiral give us the most perfect idea of the rise 
and progress of atmospheric waves that we anywhere possess. 
From the waves of the air he is not unnaturally brought to speak 
of the waves of the ocean, and he gives some interesting facts 
chiefly gathered from Maury’s “ Physical Geography of the Sea.” 
The chapter on barometric curves is interesting, as the author 
denies the existence during storms of a mechanical modulation of 
the atmosphere—a theory which the previous sheets of Espy had 
seemed to place beyond a doubt. Future observations must decide 
who is right. 
Among meteorologists, the “gulf-stream” is a favourite agent, 

















and supplies, not unfrequently, an answer to questions relating to 
the occasional warm winters of Europe, when the true reply should 
have been “We don’t know.” Admiral Fitzroy goes a good way 
towards demolishing this notion. He says— 


“ Whatever effect the gulf-stream may have locally, it is obvious— 
comparing its extreme limits, source, and direction—that the great 
bodies of tropical air which incessantly traverse both temperate zones 
towards the poles and eastward, must have far more effect on climates 
than air from over any comparatively small tract of ocean.” 


From this to the end of the twelfth chapter, the pages are taken 
up with a general view of the development and characteristics of 
air-currents over different parts of the globe. The thirteenth 
chapter is reserved fur the explanation of the system, theory, and 
practice at present pursued in the admiral’s department for fore- 
casting the weather. Those who have followed up the matter have 
already been made familiar with the processes employed by the 
official papers issued at various times ; to those who are not so 
informed it is sufficient to say that the data from which the fore- 
casts are drawn are—direction and force of wind, tension, tem- 
perature, and humidity ; and which data are telegraphed to the 
meteorological head-office in London from numerous outlying 
stations. Those who read this and the succeeding four chapters 
will perceive that the office of meteorological superintendent is no 
sinecure. 

In Chapter XVIIL., a new theory is advanced to account for the 
disturbances created about the periods of the equinoxes, for which, 
as the admiral observes, the mere fact of the sun’s position is not 
sufficient to account. His new theory is that “the united tidal 
action of moon and sun upon the whole atmosphere, which at the 
equator is a maximum force, causes lateral offsets ; streams over- 
flowing’towards each pole, and as they go, preserving more or less a 
momentum, are at those times more powerful, and their effects are 
more felt everywhere.” Although we are not prepared to assent to 
this idea, we admit we have always felt that some such theory was 
wanting to explain those bi-annual disturbances which experience 
has taught us occur over the whole face of the earth, and for which 
the sun’s astronomical position cannot be the only cause. The two 
succeeding chapters contain nothing new,— they are chiefly a col- 
lection of data from various authors illustrative of hurricanes. The 
last has a discussion (illustrated with charts) on British storms, 
including that disastrous one, the Royal Charter. Chapter XXI. 
treats of extreme cases of storms at sea. Nervous individuals, 
about to venture on the “deep waters,” had better not read it. 
Lastly, we come to an appendix of something more than a hundred 
pages, followed by a series of charts and diagrams. The first twenty 
pages are taken up with descriptions of the method employed in 
telegraphing the information, and with directions and instructions 
to the observers. Some comments on thermometric scales and a 
memorandum respecting a moistened thermometer are, however, 
included in them, and are as much out of place as some other things 
in the book. Following these we have remarks on tides written 
by the admiral, when captain, many years ago. Then Luke Howard's 
descriptions of clouds, to which, as the admiral does not think them 
sufficiently numerous to describe all the forms of clouds required to 
be noted, he has made many additions, chiefly by adding the ter- 
mination “ onus” as an augmentative and “itus” as a diminutive ; 
thus, cirronus, cirritus, &c. Very nicely executed plates, illustrative 
of these modifications, are annexed. We are next favoured with a 
reprint of the letter of the Royal Society, containing the sugges- 
tions made to the Board of Trade by their invitation, in 1854, as 
to the best way of carrying out a system of meteorological observa- 
tions at sea. Unconnected papers then appear on vapour, tempe- 
rature of the air, climatology, temperature of the sea, thunder- 
storms, and on charts of the magnetic variation. The last, although 
not properly belonging to meteorology, we are very glad to see, for 
the advances that have been made in the past fifteen years in our 
knowledge of the secular changes in magnetic declination in 
different latitudes and longitudes,—a knowledge that has been 
materially assisted by the establishment of self-registering mag- 
netometers,—will, we trust, help to furnish the mariner with more 
perfect charts, on which should be given the approximate annual 
rate of change. Many a vessel has been lost from the want of 
sufficient knowledge on this point. 

The remaining pages are occupied by descriptions and tables, 
illustrative of improved wind-charts and an account of the handy 
little anemometer invented by Dr. Robinson, of Armagh. A note 
on the dew-point comes in here. At page 437 is a notice of those 
very ancient weather-indicators called “ storm-glasses.” The 
admiral says they are reliable to a certain extent, and that they 
are acted upon by the direction of the wind and by electrical tension. 
We should incline to think more experiments on this head are 
required before deciding what does and what does not affect them. 
Examples of the reports, charts, and index, bring the volume to an 
end. The charts, every one must admit, are exceedingly good, 
both as regards design and execution. Those of the Charter-storm 
are remarkably perfect. 

In taking leave of Admiral Fitzroy’s “ Weather-book,” we would 
remind those who have read it, and those who intend to read it, 
that the admiral is a sailor, thinks and writes like a sailor and for 
sailors. He invents, or aids in the invention of small aneroids for 
sailors to carry in their pockets; his warning-signals are for 
sailors ; he makes rude rhymes on his barometers to impress the 
most important points of observations or results upon the sailors’ 
mind ; in short, having had charge of ships and of sailors, he feels 
the dangers they are exposed to, and a humane desire to lessen by 
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the applications of science those numerous perils which surround 
them. Let us, then, rather strive to assist him than attempt to 
check his hopeful and energetic perseverance, which seeks to 
attain unmistakeably useful results. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Mr. Epear, who has written for the rising generation “ The Boy- 
hood of Great Men,” aims, in his “‘ Danes, Saxons, and Normans,” * 
at a narrative of the Norman conquest, which shall be popular with- 
out any sacrifice of historic truth. We must regard this book as 
also written for the youth of England ; and in saying this we by no 
means wish to disparage it. When they have read of the Norman 
Conquest in school histories, they will have but a limited idea of 
the men who were the actors in that decisive battle; and it is a 
matter of high educational importance that they should know much 
more, both of the men and of the event, with what led to it and 
followed it. But the difficulty is to place a larger knowledge of 


the subject before them, in a form sufficiently comprehensive and | 


at the same time not encumbered with dry details. We do Mr. 
Edgar no more than justice when we say that his book supplies 
this want. Without sacrifice of historical truth it is pleasant as a 
romance ; and the profuseness and excellence of the illustrations 
make it clearly a boy’s book of the most acceptable character. 
Not only for this class of readers, however, will it be found of 
value, but for all whose knowledge of our early history is defective. 
Mr. Edgar wisely goes back to give the origin of the Norman power 
in that expedition of Rolfganger and his comrades, in 876, up the 
Seine, which ended in their defeat of the French and the cession 
to them of Neustria, to which, mindful of their Norwegian home, 
they gave the name of Normandy. From this he passes at once to 
the Conqueror’s parentage, and the perils of his youth after the 
death of his father, Robert the Magnificent. Leaving William 
at this point, he turns to England, and briefly traces the advent of 
the Saxons and the invasion of the Danes, till he brings the reader 
to the reign of Edward the Confessor, and that mission of Harold 
to Normandy which ended in the compact between him and Duke 
William, by which the Norman bound him to aid him in ob- 
taining the kingdom of England on the death of Edward. In 
every page there is some anecdote or dialogue taken from the old 
chronicles, which lightens the narrative and impresses it upon the 
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for Dick, he said—-‘ The sun has mounted to noon, over the tree; the 
kangaroos are all killed by this time, I guess.’ We walked as fast as 
the broiling heat would permit; and, after six miles over brown 
detached tufts of kangaroo grass, we came to an outlying water-hole, 
which was surrrounded with great gum trees. From behind these old 
Eagle-Hawk and about fifteen black fellows made their appearance. 
He looked daggers at Dick for being late ; but some conciliatory grunts 
in Warragera about ‘ boombilly’ (tobacco) made all right. They had 
been delaying the hunt for us. The gins were in a knoll of trees within 
beckoning distance. Old Hawk ordered one little fellow, with an 
enormous mouth full of white teeth, to ascend a tree and look out for 
game. He did so; and descried a troop of kangaroos in the distance. 
These they had tracked from the water, and they were now within 
reach. Then all advanced to the trees nearest the open feeding- 
grounds of the game. The gins were beckoned in; and they advanced 
with long thick branches of gum and mimosa which they gave to the 
men. ‘They threw out detachments to surround the kangaroos; and 
each man advanced behind his screen of branches at measured pace. 
We got up on a tree to see the battue. All is exciting, but quiet as 
midnight. Now the kangaroos take long leisure hops among the 
tufted grass, and appear disposed to play as they feed. Anon they 
alternately stoop to eat and rise to look around; the black fellows 
watching the opportunity to advance, silent as shadows ; sometimes 
standing still as if growing from the ground; but again crawling on. 
As they receded from us, they became almost undistinguishable from 
the branches they carried. At last the circle drew close, and the 
kangaroos rose on end to gaze; to what a height those enormous 
boomers can rise! Just then the branches were thrown aside; and 
the blacks rose shouting and yelling, and hurling their spears at the 
affrighted game, which ran together, and against each other in con- 
sternation, one after another falling by the spears. Some eight fell, 
I often afterwards saw the 
natives hunt emeus in a similar way, and with like success.” 


The subsequent process of cooking is also worth remark :— 


“The blacks brought in the carcases under the trees beside the 
water-hole. And such jabbering of men, gins, and pickaninnies, 
as was there over one of the richest captures ever even Eagle-Hawk 
had seen! He walked about giving orders for dinner. The gins, with 


| their connois —long flat sticks which they always carry for digging 
| roots, &c.—dug out four grave-like holes, in the bottom of which they 


mind,—in a word, gives flesh and blood to the dry bones of the | 


school manuals. The account of Williaim’s preparations for the 
invasion of England, of the battle of Hastings, and the subsequent 
events of the Conqueror’s reign is ample and most interesting. 
And the story is continued to the death of Henry Beauclere, 
giving a picture of the times which is as correct as a faithful 
adherence to the best materials at the author’s disposal could make 
it, in the space to which he has limited himself. 


A few years have caused such a revolution in our Australian | 


colonies thatthe Australia of to-day isno morethe Australia of twenty 
years ago than if they were separated by many generations. Now 
we see great cities sprung up as if in a night ; Parliaments the 
pictures in little of our own. The convict, the bush-ranger, and 
the native have disappeared ; and though the settler still survives, 
he is not the settler as he used to be, but a farmer within easy 
reach of the comforts and luxuries of civilized life. In the midst 
of this new creation, which has suddenly filled up the measure of 


civilization with all its conveniences, it is refreshing to go back a | 


few years, and see what Australia was before the gold discoveries ; 


what were the perils, the shifts and contrivances, and the rough | 


pleasures of life in the bush ; and Mr. Graham in a book,t which 
he tells us is not a tale, a novel, a romance, or any form of fiction, 
but “ sketches of the real life of a real man,” gives us ample means 
of doing so. Laurence Struilby left Ireland for Australia in 1832. 
At that time bush-ranging atrocities were very common, and in Van 
Diemen’s Land police and settlers could hardly preserve 
the island from barbarism. There was a force called the 
Field Police, who were volunteer convicts that had 
a certain time, and by additional service got a_ ticket of 
leave or emancipation. Few of these men would scruple 
to swear a man’s life away for a crown. “It was very common 
in those two years of which I write,” says the narrator, “ for 
Government to offer a pardon and a free passage to England 
to any convict who should capture an armed bush-ranger living 
or dead. And it was no uncommon thing to see one come 
down the country in company with a policeman having a man’s 
head wrapped up in a piece of blanket or in a_pocket- 
handkerchief.”, No wonder that the colonists dread a return 
of transportation. Leaving Van Diemen’s Land, Mr. Graham's 
hero proceeded to Bathurst Plains, and found employment at 
a cattle-station forty miles from Bathurst. Here he gives 
us an amusing account of the aborigines, and especially of a hunt- 
ing expedition which he made along with them, and which at times 
reminds us of similar narratives from the pen of Captain Mayne 
Reid, in which adventure and natural history are amusingly con- 
joined. This part of the book is highly interesting. “Here is an 
account of a kangaroo hunt by the natives :— 

* By this time it was near noon ; and Dick, looking up anxiously at 
the sun, said—‘ Ha ha, euroka jump up high, high above waddy ; 
poor fellow, kangaroo, all tumble down, | b'lieve.’ If I must interpret 


* Danes, Saxons, and Normans ; or, Stories of our Ancestors. 
Beeton, 

+ Lawrence Struilby; or, Observations and Experiences during Twenty-five 
Years of Bush-life in Australia. Edited by the Rev. John Graham, Longmans, 


By J. G. Edgar. 


served | 





laid flat stones, filled up with dry wood, which they burned till the pit 
was hot as anoven. They then cleared it out, and putting in the 
carcases for dinner, covered them up with hot stones and embers to 
stew. Roots were dug, grubs taken from the roots of a gum tree, 
calabashes were filled with water, and by-and-by the stewed kangaroos 
produced. And oh! ye admirers of venison, what a meal was there! 
Such splendid cookery of venison I never saw before. The carcases 
were cut up; the entrails and the fore-quarters, which are bony and 
dry, were given, or rather thrown, to the gins and pickaninnies, who 
ate at a distance ; while the hind-quarters were eaten by the sable 
lords of creation.” 


A round game composed of extracts from the British poets is, 
in this country at least, a novelty ; but whether the discovery is 
worth much is another matter. Mr. Smith, whose book we notice,* 
confesses that he has taken his idea from a similar work, which 
has been produced in America. The plan of the game is simple 
enough. Thirteen questions are proposed, and to each of these 
fifty answers are given, culled from the writings of our most dis- 
tinguished poets. A questioner is selected by the “round party,” 
and he asks, for instance, “What is your character?” Each 
person selects any number from one to fifty, and if he selects, say 
15, he finds that he is— 

** A wilful man, half wit and half a fool;” 
or if the person questioned is a lady, she is told that— 


** Probity and truth, 
Prudence and patience marked thee from thy youth.” 


There may be some amusement in all this. For instance, if the 
person questioned happens to be unpopular, it will please every 
one but himself if he selects a number, through which he is told 
that he is— 


** Grave as owl and just as witty ;” 
or that he is— 
“* Peevish and malcontent, 
Clownish, impertinent, 
Dashing all merriment.”’ 


But his capacity to add to the pleasures of the “round party” 
will not be improved by the information. It is clear, too, that a 
good deal of fun may be derived from the answers to the question, 
‘‘ What is the personal appearance of your lover?” Miss Polly’s 
friends will be delighted to hear, on the authority of Spenser, that 
her swain is— 
* An uncouth, salvage, and uncivil wight, 
Of griesly hewe, and fowle, ill-favour’d sight ;” 


or, on the authority of Swift, that— 


‘** He’s lean and he’s lank ; 
His nose, long and thin, 
Grows down to his chin ; 
His chin will not stay 
But meets it half way.” 


We need not multiply samples of Mr. Smith’s “Oracles.” They 
are, for the most part, well selected ; and as the book has reached 
a third edition, we conclude that it has found favour with “ round 
parties.” 


* Oracles from the British Poets ; a Drawing-room Table-book and pleasant Com- 
panion for a round Party, By James Smith. Virtue, Brothers & Co, 
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LIST OF MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES FOR 
NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, 27Tn Aprit, 1863. 


GrocrapHicat—At 8} p.m. 1. “ Visit to Ode, the capital of the 
Jjebu Country, Western Africa.” By Capt. Bedingfield, R.N., 
F.R.G.S. 2. “Explorations of the Elephant Mountains, &c., in 


LONDON REVIEW. 


Western Africa.” By Capt. R. Burton, F.R.G.S., H.M.’s Consul at © 


Fernando Po, &c. 3. “Travels in Equatorial Africa (Gaboon, 
Corisca, &c.).’ By W. Winwood Reade, Esq. 4. “ Notes on 
Madagascar.” By Lieut. Oliver, R.A. 

Actuarres—At 7 P.M. 

Mepicat—At 8 p.m. Special Clinical Meeting. 


Turspay, 28rH APRIL. 


Crvit Encryerrs—At 8 p.m. 1. Discussion on Mr. Hawkshaw’s 
paper, “On the Middle Level Drainage.” 2. “The Charing-cross 
Bridge.” By Mr, Harrison Hayter, C.E. 

Royax Instrrvurion—At 3 p.m. Professor Tyndall, “On Sound.” 


MEDICAL AND CurrurcicaL—At 8} p.m. 1. “Ona Remarkable Case | 


of Injury of the Head.” By Dr. A. T. H. Waters, of Liverpool. 
2. “On the Therapeutics of Continued Fever.” By Dr. T. K. 
Chambers. 

WEDNESDAY, 29TH APRIL. 


Zoorocicat—At 1 p.m. Anniversary Meeting. 

METEOROLOGICAL—At 7 P.M. 

Lonpon Instirution—At 12 Noon. Anniversary Meeting. 

Socrety or Arts—At8p.s. “On the Varieties of Minerals Used 
Economically Considered in Reference to their Geological Position, 
and Relative Value for Certain Purposes.” By D. T. Ansted, 
Esq., F.R.S. 

TuHuRspDAY, 301H APRIL. 


Roya. Socirery—At 8} P.M. 
ANTIQUARIES—At 8} P.M. 
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Dixon’s (H. D.) Digest of Cases connected with the Law of the Farm, 
Third edition. 12mo., cloth, 21s. 

——_—— Appendix to ditto. 12mo., sewed, 3s. 

Dorner’s (Dr. J.) History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
Division II. Vol. III. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Dresser’s (Dr. C.) Popular Manual of Botany. Fep. cloth, 2s. plain; 
2s. 6d. coloured. 

Erskine’s (Rev. Ralph) Works. New edition. Seven vols. 8vo., 
cloth, £3. 3s. 

Fairy Book (The). By Author of “John Halifax.” Fep., cl., 4s. 6d. 

Fisher’s (Col.) Narrative of Three Years’ Cruise in China. 8vo., 
cloth, 16s. 

Freytag’s (G.) Pictures of German Life. Second Series. Two vols. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. 

Gertrude Winn ; or, Our Nation’s Curse. Feap, sewed, 1s. 6d. 

Green Hand (The). By. G. Cupples. New edit. Fep., sewed, 1s, 

Happy Family (The), and other Tales. 16mo., sewed, 1s. 

Haps and Mishaps of the Simpleton Family Abroad. Royal 16mo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Harley’s (Dr. G.) Jaundice; its Pathology and Treatment. 8vo., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Harris’s (3.), A Story of Carn Brea ; Essays and Poems. Fcap.., cl., 4s. 

Harrow Junior Modern Atlas. New edition. Folio, cloth, 7s. 

Hawkins’ (F. V.) Treatise on Wills. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Hicks’s (S.) Life. By J. Everett. New edition. Feap., cloth, 3s. 


_ Hills (The) of the Shatomuc. By Miss Wetherell. New edition. 


Fep., cloth, 2s. 
Hittell’s (J. S.) The Resources of California. 8vo., cloth, 9s. 
Holden’s (Rev. G.) The Ordinance of Preaching Investigated. 
Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Hugo's (F. V.) Commentary on the Merchant of Venice. 8vo., sewed, 1s. 
Hutton’s (H. E.) Principia Greca. Third edition. 12mo., cl., 3s. 6d. 
James’ (G. P. R.) Morley Ernstein. New edition. Feap., sewed, 1s. 


| Jevons’ (W. 8S.) A Serious Fall in the Value of Gold. 8vo., cloth., 4s. 


Roya InstituT1ioN—At 3 p.m. “ On Geology.” By Professor Ansted. | 


Fripay, lst May. 


Roya. InstiruTron—At 2 p.m. Anniversary Meeting. At 8 P.m™., 
Evening Lecture, “ On Japanese Art.” By John Leighton, Esq., 
F.8.A. 

Arcu®oLocicaL InstiruTE—At 4 P.M. “On the Crypt and Chapter- 
House of Worcester.” By the Rev. Professor R. Willis. 

Lonpon InstiruTion—At 7 P.M. 

PuiLotocicat—At 84 p.m. “The Letter R.” By R. F. Weymonth, 
Esq. 

SaTuRDAY, 2np May. 


Royat InstirutTion—At 3 p.m. “ On the Science of Language.” 
By Professor Max Miiller. Second series. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Kalisch’s (Dr. M.) Hebrew Grammar. Part II. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Keith’s (T.) Complete Arithmetician. Revised by 8. Maynard. New 
edition. 12mo., roan, 4s. 6d. 

Kingsley’s (Rev. C.) The Water Babies. 4to., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


| Knox (C. E.). A Month with St. Paul. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


Laurie’s Entertaining Library—Sandford and Merton. 32mo., 9d., 
sewed ; ls., cloth. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Fcap., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Lord’s (S. W.) Fifty Arithmetical Exercises. On Cards, 3s. 


| MecDowall’s (J.) Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. 8vo., 


cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Maclaren’s (C.) The Plain of Troy described. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Magee’s (Rev. Dr. W. C.) Scepticism : a Lecture. Cr. 8vo., sewed, 6d. 


_ Milton’s Poetical Works, with Life. By the Rev. J. Mitford. New 


edition. Twovols. 8vo., cloth, 21s. 


| Moore’s (T.) Poetical Works. Illustrated. Feap., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


My Sermon Remembrancer. 8vo., cloth limp, Is. 


| Napier’s (Right Hon. J.) William Bedell: a Lecture. Crown 8vo., 


sewed, 3d. 


| National Magazine (The). Vol. XIII. Royal 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A Dark Night’s Work. By Mrs. Gaskell. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. | 
A Simple Woman. By Author of “ Nut-Brown Maids.” Crown 8vo., | 


cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Agnes Falconer. 18mo., eloth, 1s. 6d. 

Aimard’s (G.) The Freebooters. Illustrated. Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Pearl of the Andes. Feap., bds., 2s. 

Anderson’s (G. & P.) Guide to the Highlands of Scotland. Fourth 
edition. Feap., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Andrews’ (L. J.) The Life of Our Lord upon the Earth. 8vo., cl., 12s. 

At Odds. By the Author of “ The Initials.’ Two vols. Post 8vo., cl., 21s. 

Balfour's (J. H.) Botany and Religion. New edit. Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

—_———— (Mrs.) A Mother’s Lessons on the Lord’s Prayer. New 
edition. Folio, bds., 2s. 6d. 

Bancroft’s Handbook Almanac for the Pacific States. 1863. 12mo., 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Bertha’s Repentance; a Tale. By J. F. Corkran. Crown 8vo.,cl., 9s. 

Bessy’s Money: a Tale. By Author of “ Mary Powell.” Fcap., cl., 1s. 

Bibliotheca Classica. Virgil, with Commentary. By J. Conington. 
Vol. II. 8vo., cloth, 14s. 

Black’s New Map of Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
Coloured. 14s., in case. 

New Map of the World, on Mercator’s Projection. Coloured. 

20s., in case. 

Guide to London and its Environs. Second edition. Feap., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Boucherett’s (Jessie) Hints on Self-Help. Feap., cloth, limp, 1s. 

a (J. C.) Elements of Chemistry. Second edition. 18mo., 
eloth, 3s. 

Cesar de Bello Gallico, with English Notes. By Dr. Anthon. New 
edition. 12mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Chambers’s Standard Reading Books. Book IV. 12mo., cloth, 1s. 4d. 

pom ree — VY. 12mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
ronicron tis de Evesham. Edited . D. . 
8vo., half bound, 10s. apnea eee. ae 

Daumas’ (E.) The Horses of the Sahara, and the Manners of the 
Desert. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Dean's Moveable Books. A Visit to the Birds and Beasts. Royal 
8vo., bds., 2s. , 


De Burgh’s (W.) The Messianic P : wn 
Lectures. 1862. 8vo., cloth, 6s. rophecies of Isaiah: Donellan 


De Porquet’s (L. P. F.) First French Book : iti 

Weap. cloth, $0. 64. c i ook. Twenty-seventh ‘edition. 

Dicey’s (E.) Six Months in the Federal States. Two vols. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 12s. : 

— and (L) The Ge Feap., cloth, limp, 6d. : 
israeli’s (I.) The Calamities and Quarrels of Autho iti 
Crown 8yo., cloth, 3s. 6d. ; ony arp cso 




















Norton’s (A.) The Pentateuch, and its Relations to Jewish and 
Christian Dispensations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 

Parlour Library—Recollections of a Detective Officer. By ‘‘ Waters.” 
Fcap., boards, 2s. 


_ Papers for the Schoolmaster. Vol. XII. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 





Peacock’s (W. F.) Guide to the Isle of Man. Crown Svo., cloth, 3s. 

Phillipps’ (C. 8. March) Jurisprudence. Svo., cloth, 12s. 

Ridge’s (B.) Ourselves, Our Food, and Our Physic. Third edition. 
I’cap., cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Sally Rainbow’s Stories. By Mrs. W.G. Smith. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 

Seiss’s (Dr. J. A.) The Last Times and the Great Consummation. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Sinclair’s (Catherine) Country Hospitalities. 
cloth, 2s. 

Jane Bouverie. Newedition. Feap., cloth, 2s. 

Modern Flirtations. New edition. Feap., cloth, 2s. 

The Mysterious Marriage. New edition. Fcap., cloth, 2s. 
Sorrows and Joys; Tales of Quiet Life. Feap., cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Stanley Thorn, by H. Cockton. New edition. Fcap., bds., 2s. 

Stanley’s (Canon) The Bible in the Holy Land. New edition. Feap., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Standard Novel Library—The Medora. By Captain Armstrong. 
Feap., bds., 2s. 

The Love Match. By Mrs. Maberley. Fcap., bds., 2s. 
Streathfield’s (J.) Musings on Scriptural Subjects. 16mo., cloth, 3s. 
Summer Songs of Country Life. 16mo., canvas, 1s. 

Tennant’s (H.) Notary’s Manual. 3rd edition, 8vo., cloth, 24s. 

Theocritus, with English Notes. By F. A. Paley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

Thomson’s (W.) Practical Treatise on the Grape Vine. 3rd edition, 
8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Twopeny’s (R.) Lectures for a Village Night School. Fep., cl., 1s. 6d. 

Vanoosterzee’s (J. J.) Commentary on St. Luke. Vol. II. 8vo., cl., 9s. 

Von Gumpach’s (J.) Historical Antiquity of the People of Egypt. 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Walker’s Dictionary. By the Rev. J. Davis. New edition. 8vo., 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Watchman (The): a Tale. ByJ.A. Maitland. New edition. Fecap., 
cloth, 2s. 

Whiteside’s (Rt. Hon. J.) The Life and Death of the Irish Parliament. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 

Wilme’s (B. P.) Handbook of Mapping. Second edition. 4to., half- 
bound, £2. : 
Wilson’s (Rev. J. H.) The Royal Marriage and the Christian King- 

dom. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6d. 
Wonders of the World in Earth, Sea, and Sky. 16mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Zenon, the Martyr. By the Rev. R. Cobbold. New edition. Feap., 
cloth, 2s. 


New edition. Feap., 











